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We publish from the Mashville Banner, (into which 
it was copied by permission, or at the direct request of 
president Jackson, when in that city), a correspondence 
Cetwebn the president of the bank of the United States 
and the secretary of the treasury, in relation to the da- 
mages claimed by the former on the dishonored bill that 
was drawn on the government of France, some time ago 
—and, for a full and just understanding of the merits 
of the case, we have added some brief extracts from the 
report of the committee of the bank, to which was re- 
ferred the paper addressed by the president of the United 
States to his cabinet on the 18th September, 1833, &e. 
from which it will be seen that the rule of the govern- 
ment, and the rule of the bauk, in all such matters, is 
precisely the same! 

It appears, by Mr. Biddle’s letter, that it was only on 
the 2d of July, last, that the final refusal of the treasury 
to allow the damages claimed, was decided on by the se- 
cretary—or, at least, made known to the bank; but Mr. 
Secretary Woodbury says that this claim was disallowed 
as much as twelve months before, and expresses his sur- 
prise that an application had not been made to congress, 
on the part of the bank, for redress. We suppose, from 
these conflicting statements, that the disallowance, though 
made at the treasury at the time stated, had not, until 








the 2d of July, been officially stated to the bank—and until | 


then the latter, certainly, could not have acted on the 
subject. It wili be recollected that congress adjourned 
on the 30th June. 

But ought it to have been expected that the bank, hav- 
ing the means of redressing itself, would become a peti- 
tioner in a case like this? What man lawfully having the 
money of another in his hands, would voluntarily pay it 
over, while preferring honest claims, as he esteems them, 
against the person whose money he holds, without the 
amount of his own claim deducted? But the case, be- 
tween the bank and the government, materially differs 
from a controversy between two individuals: if the da- 
mages demanded are unlawful—the bank may be sued, 
and justice will be promptly obtained; but the bank can- 
not sue the government, and the amount of damages 
could only be regained by a petition to congress—if once 
paid into the treasury. No ore will petition for that 
which he has, and may hold, until the retention of it 
is decided unlawful, by the proper authority; and there 
is also a summary process, on behalf of the U. States, 
to settle the question, as to the right of damages on the 
dishonored bill: but the bank has no remedy in law 
against the United States—and the course that the bank 
would pursue was perfectly manifest to every man. Let 
it be sued—and we may have the law on the subject, as 
carly as in February next; and if against the bank, legal 
interest on the sum withheld will be awarded. ‘The 
supreme court can have no difficulty on this matter, and 
the bank, relying on ‘that court, will, no doubt, consent 
to an immediate decision: assured thata mercantile trans- 
action between the government of the United States and 
the bank, will be viewed in the same light as a similar 
transaction between the bank and an individual—and 
that, as the United Stateshas demanded and received da- 
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eceded 15 per cent. on the capital employed, and the ge- 

neral average has, no doubt, been less than six per cent. 

even without deducting any thing from that rate on ac 
count of the many hundreds that have been absolutely 

ruined by these businesses—and the tens of millions of 
dollars altogether lost by them! Some good reasons for 
this small rate of profits might be promptly assigned— 
but it does not seem necessary to state them just now; it 
is sufficient to observe, that, having operated with such 

small profits, they have met a deranged and embarrassed 
currency, with a sudden appreciation of the value of mo- 
ney and its consequent searcity, with much difficulty— 
and hence the desire of many to gather-in the means that 
are left, and use then in any other way than in manuface 
turing—a business that demands incessant care and unre- 
mitted and laborious exertion. It appears to us, how- 
ever, that the present state of things, as applicable to la- 
bor and capital employed in manufactures, must soon be 
materially changed—tor it is the nature of the currency, 
whether plentiful or searce, as it is that of water, to find 
a level; and the prospect a-head is, either that we shall 
have a flood of rag money, issued by paltry state banks,* 
or a great scarcity of real money. ‘The first in the pros- 
tration of the bank, and a failure of the attempt to force 
'a gold currency suddenly on the country—/for the attempt 
must and will fuil. Gold will not much longer be an ar- 
ticle of importation, because we shall not have the means 
of purchasing it. And this want of means will be in- 
creased by proceedings similar to those above mentioned, 
on the part of the Salmon Falls company—dby which a 
demand has been opened for four or five hundred thousand 
dollars worth of foreign goods, annually, such having 
been the production of that establishment!—and, as we 
/cannot wear gold, we must part with gold to buy foreign 
clothing. In case of a free supply of rag money, employ- 
ers may easily obtain it for the purchase of materials and 
payment of their working people; but in an appreciated 
value of money, down must go the price of materials and 
labor, as well as of goods. Jn either case, the laboring 
poor are to be the chief sufferers—but the proprietors of 
factories have generally resisted the action of the govern- 
ment against the currency, and are perfectly justifiable in 
saving themselves—if they can. ‘There is no employer 
that would not rather pay a laborer eight dollars a week 
than six dollars, if the capital employed produces an in- 
creased rate of profit proportioned to the outlay—for 
such it is his znterest to do, liberal feelings out of the 
‘question; but when he cannot afford to pay six dollars a 
week, the working people must descend to five or four 
dollars a week, as the case may be, or cease to obtain 
wages at all—for higher rates cannot be paid. 

Every body knows that we have had no ‘‘part or lot in 
this matter”—and that we have warned the industrious 
and productive classes of the community of the evils laid 
up in store for them—in the want of employment, and 
reduction of wages earned, or profits made, by them: but 
this is just as certain as that the sun shines at noon day— 
that, if a gold currency is established in the United States, 
the wages of our working people must descend to the rates 
paid for similar services in England—and then, there is 





mages in cases precisely the same in principle, they must 
also be paid by the United States. There is not one law 
for the U. States, and another for the heirs of Stephen 
Girard—in matters of business! 

The Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal of the 20th says— 

The Woollen mill belonging to the Salmon Falls company, it 
is well known, was consumed by fire a few weeks ago, and al- 
though it was insured for nearly enough to have erected a new 
mill, and to have filled it with machinery, yet the owners have 
determined wholly to abandon the business. 

We think that our manufacturers ave more discouraged 
than they should be. In the dest ‘‘times” that they ever 
had, and for a brief season, the average profits made by 
the manufacturers of wool and cotton, perhaps, never ex- 
Vor. XLVH—Sie. 4. 


no good reason why the proprietors of factories may not 
compete with those of England, and make much money 
for themselves. 


Our readers will be amused, and some of them, per- 
haps, instructed, by an account of an examination before 
the mayor of Cincinnati, on a charge of counterfeiting the 
new gold coin—and at the name given to the imitation 
pieces, by the holder of them—*‘*Goxpipus GiLprBus!”’ 





*The bank of the United States being wound up, without any 
other great balance wheel being substituted to regulate the cur- 
rency. It cannot be regulated by gold, unless in a total revo- 
lution of the state of society. 
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It may serve also to teach the people that “all's not gold 
that glitters!” 

The facts stated shew the mischiefs that may follow 
the divestment of Liberty of her cap, and a striking out 
of the motto, E pluribus unum, from the stamp of the 
new coins. But the mint was put to work in a Aurry!— 
and several of the ‘‘officials” feared that the new coin 
might not issue in time for the ‘‘October elections!” ‘Tur 
ELECTIONS AND THE CURRENCY!!! what a vile union of 
things. We fear that ‘‘*Goldibus Gildibus”’ coins will 
become plentiful—not in the way of a ‘‘joke,” but in the 
serious designs of knaves to make money—by causing the 
new 25 cent pieces to pass for five dollars. The similarity 
of the coins, when the former is gilded, is too near, for 
the safety of the people at large. But—‘‘haste makes 
waste.” 

A brief statement of the principal items referring to 
the condition of the bank of the U. S. on the Ist instant, 
will be found in a subsequent page. ‘The amount of its 
specie on hand is nearly fourteen millions, and it has al- 
most four millions in Europe, yet its circulation is re- 
duced to 10,298,577 dollars, and the general balance 
against the bank, due to the state banks, is a little over 
400,000 dollars, 

The following summary statement will interest those 
who closely regard the progress of the currency: 





1834. 
= Pom ay, 
Ist July. Ist Aug. Ist Sept. 
TOONS... 6.6 cece ee ve eee D1, 024,972 48,626,166 47,058,493 
Circulation ........... . - 16,641,997 16,469,342 10,298,577 
Deposites—U. States.... 305,228 438,650 503,788 
public offices 1,521,625 1,442,314 1,392,992 
private ..... . 6,275,869 6,804 633 6,854,182 
Due from state banks.... 2,565,524 1,893,752 2,098,144 
to state banks...... 2,156,796 2,424,724 2,499,022 
| STC ..++.12,823,997  13,626.049 13,863,897 
funds in Europe... 3,750,242 4,261,201 3,728,649 


The reduction of the loans, perhaps, is not ina greater 
amount than usually happens at this season of the year. 
It is less, by more than two millions, than that of the cir- 
culation—which latter appears wonderfully rapid: but 
the specie has increased a million in the two months— 
and, though much gold, as it is believed, has been re- 
cently imported by the bank, its funds in Europe re- 
main very nearly the same. These facts, in our opinion, 
shew any other than a wholesome state of things; and the 
truth is, that there is a much diminished demand for 
money by those to whom capitalists desire to lend it, in 
the checks to enterprise and reduced business of the peo- 
ple, as every one feels is the case. As a case in point, a 
respectable dealer in this city has just sent us the follow- 
ing statement of transactions in the four last weeks of the 
present year, compared with the same weeks in the last— 
the amount of the first is 5,639 42—of the second $3,621 
19—balance in favor of 1833, $2,018 25. Almost every 
man’s books will shew similar results. 

The price of the stock of the bank is maintained—at 
New York, on the 23d inst. sales 1094@109 3-8. 

The ‘‘Globe”’ publishes a weekly bulletin of the doings 
about gold, at the mint of the U. States. The amount 
supplied in the week ending September 20, was equal to 
$251,000, all except $7,000 being in foreign coins; the 
coinage for the weck was $205,000, and amount of gold 
remaining on hand for coinage, on the day given 849,000 
dollars. 

The importation of gold from England and France is 
still large, and so great is the seeming demand for it 
for the American market, that some excitement on the 
subject had been caused at London and Paris—though the 
*“‘Globe” tells us that the gold circulation of England is 
equal to one hundred and twenty millions of dollars, and 
that of France more than one hundred and seventy mil- 
lions. How the amount of gold in circu/ation is ascertain- 
ed, we are not informed; and it can only be ‘‘guessed” at. 
The specie circulation, however, of England and France, 
is very large. 

Remittances on account of our stocks sent to Europe, 
or purchased for the European market,* were chiefly 

*Stocks are continually purehasing for the European market’ 
The commissioner of the territory and president of the Union 
bank of Florida, has just now borrowed a million, through, or 
of, certain brokers at New York and Philadelphia. 








heretofore made in manufactured articles sent out to be 
sold in the U. States—but now our brokers, who manage 
such loans for foreign capitalists, prefer remittances of 
gold to transactions in bills, as bearing a better profit— 
tor the sales of foreign manufactures are lighter and less 
regular than they used to be. Out of these proceedings 
a certain degree of good may result—and our own manu- 
facturers, wool-growers,”and other agriculturists furnish. 
ing materials, (in which articles of food are ineluded), 
derive some benefit from importations of gold, instead of 
importations of goods. 

Such facts, nevertheless, as are inserted in the article 
below, will speedily relieve us of the dburthen of specie— 
which, however, we regard only as merchandise, and, as 
such, gold is imported because of its increased price in 
the United States. It is very possible, that a large part 
of the cargoes stated were purchased, at Canton, by a few 
small pieces of paper bearing the signature of ‘‘N. Bid- 
dle, president of the bank of the United States,” which 
the **Hong merchants” have preferred to silver dollars. 
That business is to be stopped, and, for.teas and silks, 
Kc. we must hereafter send off the ‘‘hard stuff” as col. 
Benton calls it—which will make a “pretty considerable 
difference” as major Downing would say. 

The three ships, Alexandria, Pantherand Washington, which 
are hourly expected to arrive at New York, from Canton, have 
on board, among other articles, nine thousand eight hundred 
and forty-six chests of tea, eighteen thousand three hundred and 
twenty-four small chests, packages, and boxes of tea of high 
cost, seventeen thousand nine hundred and ninety-seven cases 
and packages of silks, crapes, preserves and other valuable ar- 
ticles of merchandise, &c, 

The Philadelphia ‘*.dmerican Sentinel,” which sup- 
ported Mr. Crawford for president in 1824, says— 

Letthe people remember that so long as the United States 
bank notes are in circulation, the state local bank notes will re- 


main under par, or standard value, in exchange between the dif- 
ferent states. 

Why? What has become of the ‘‘better currency” 
that was so solemnly promised? And what is the use of 
money, gold or silver, or bank notes, but for exchanges? 
Peopie do not eat money nor drink money—and all that 
they want of money is, that it may have a sure value. 
That is, that if one gentleman visits Saratoga, in New 
York, and another the White Sulphur, in Virginia, each 
inay have something in his pocket that is real money, or 
at par at both,and in all places. The bills of the Virginia 
banks, at Saratoga, or of the *‘safety funds,” of N. York, 
at White Sulphur, however good they may be at home, 
are not mouey, the one at the former or the other at the 
latter of the places named. They are only ‘‘promises to 
pay”’—and, like the notes of individuals, are worth— 
‘just what they will bring,” in the market, as beef and 
mutton and potatoes are sold and purchased. AND so 
THEY WILL BE, 

It was with some surprise that we noticed an article in 
the Maine, Augusta, ‘‘Age,”’ headed the *‘voice of Jeffer- 
son,” and saying “we now give the language of Jeffer- 
son,” &c. which begins thus— 

‘From a passage in the letter of the president, I observe an 
idea of establishing a branch bank of the United States in New 
Orleans. ‘This institution is one of the most deadly hostility 
existing, against the prineiples and form of our constitution.”? 

The preceding is without other particular reference to 
its authority, and no date is given; but it ‘*surprised us,” 
beeause happening to recollect the following act, which 
had a direct reference to the location of an office at New 
Orleans: 

An act supplementary to the act entitled “‘an act to incorporate 
the subscribers to the bank of the United States.’ 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States, That the president and directors of the bank 
of the United States shall be, and they are hereby authorised to 
establish offices of discount and deposite in any part of the ter- 
ritories or dependencies of the United States. in the manner, 
rs on the terms, prescribed by the act to which this is a sup- 
Hement. 

APPROVED, Marcu 23, 1804. 
TH. JEFFERSON. 


The eyes of the politicians of the United States being 
turned to the proceedings had in the great state of New 
York, we have made liberal extracts from the address 
of ‘the republican state convention’ held at Herkimer, 
on the 10th inst. at which William L. Marcy was nomi- 
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nated for re-election, as governor, and John Tracy, as 
lieutenant governor. The address is too long, and has 
too much local matter in it, for entire insertion; but we 
have endeavored to take those parts which present the 
strongest views of particular subjects discussed. ‘The 
same rule will be applied to the address of the other 
party, next week, 

Roger Sherman, one of the most intelligent and re- 
solute members of the revolutionary congress, was bred 
a shoemaker. Gideon Lee, late mayor of New York, and 
one of the wealthiest of her citizens, was literally a 
cobbler, and travelled from house to house for employ- 
ment; and Silas MM. Stillwell, the present whig candidate 
for the office of lieut. governor of the state of New York, 
isa mechanic, and an extensive dealer in leather and 
shoes—as was Mr. Lee. Mr. Stillwell has considerably 
distinguished himself in the legislature of the state—being 
sent thither by the party from whom he has separated 
himself. 

The father of the secretary of the treasury, Jeter 
Woodbury, esq. 2 much respected gentleman, died at 
Francistown, N. H. on the 13th inst. in the 67th year of 
his age. 

Comfort Sands, esq. recently died at Hoboken, N. Y. 
in the 87th year of his age. He was one of the earliest 
and most active of the leaders of the whigs of the revolu- 
tion—bold and faithful, intelligent and enterprizing. He 
was the last survivor of the convention which formed the 
coustitution of New York in 1777. 

William H. Crawford, esq. lately died in Georgia— 
there were few persons who have filled a larger spaee in 
publie life since 1807, when he first took a seat in the 
senate. He had long been much indisposed—but at the 
time of his decease was on his way to preside over the 
superior court in Elbert county. 


The arrival of a certain person named George Thomp- 
son, at New York, from England, has caused some sen- 
sation in that city, being an apostle of abolition. Lodg- 
ings were taken for him and his family at the Atlantic 
Hotel; but the numerous lodgers held a meeting, and 
notified the landlord that Mr. Thompson must quit the 
premises, or that they would, and so the gentleman was 
compelled to move his quarters. The people do not 
like foreign interferences in their domestic affairs, and 
Mr. ‘I’. for some reason, seems to take rank with Wil- 
liam Cobbett. 


A person calling himself a Prussian baron—Aloph de 
la Weis, has been arrested, and tried, and sent to the 
penitentiary for three years, for stealing several articles, 
at Madison, Indiana. While in jail he swallowed arse- 
nic, but it chiefly acted as an emetic, and he was recover- 


ng. 


The Frederick “Examiner” of the 24th inst. says— 

On the 23d of September, 1828, the wagon price of flour in 
Baltimore was $5.87} a $6. 

On the 23d of September, 1829, it was $5.50 a $5.624. 

On the 23d of September, 1830, it was $5.25. 

On the 23d of September, 1831, it was 5.621. 

On the 23d of September, 1832, it was 35.75, 

On the 23d of September, 1833, it was 36. 

On the 23d of September, 1834, it was 35.062 to $5.12}. 

Now here is a statement of the price of flour at the same pe- 
riod during a term of seven years. This term embraces every 
variety of season and every vicissitude of market and crops, and 
yet we do not find the price at any time so low as it is at this 
mnoment. 

(‘The comments of the editor, on the facts presented, 


are omitted, } 


—_— 


The Boston Daily Advertiser says— 

From an inquiry made by Messrs. Topliff, of City Hall news 
room, Boston, it is ascertained that the number of vessels which 
have registers, now lying at our wharves, unemployed, is 152, 
viz: 61 ships and barks, amounting to 21,413 tons; 71 briga, 
13,531 tons, and 20 schooners, 2,082 tons, total of tonnage un- 
employed, 37,036 tons. This, tt is to be observed, does not in- 
clude a considerable number of large vessels which have coast 
ing licenc¢s. 





The following is from the Nashville Banner of the 10th 
instant: 

“The president of the United States, as we are informed, left 
the Hermitage on yesterday, for Washington city, via. Knox- 
ville and Virginia. We further learn that he was in the enjoy- 
ment of an excellent state of healih.”? 


el 


The National Intelligencer of Saturday last says— 

The senate committee on the post office assembled in this 
city yesterday, for the purpose of proceeding, according to the 
order of the senate, in the further prosecution of the examina- 
tion into the abuses and management of the post office. Present, 
Mr. Grundy, (chairman), Mr. Ewing, Mr. Knight and Mr. 
Southard. The remaining member of the committee, (Mr. Ro- 
binson), is not known to have arrived here. 


And of Wednesday, adds— 

We understand that all the members of the committee of the 
house of representatives on the post office business, have reach- 
ed this city. The committee consists of Mr. Conner, of North 
Carolina, Mr. Whiltlesey, of Ohio, Mr. Everett, of Vermont, Mr. 
Beardsley, of New York, Mr. Watmough, of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Hawes, of Kentucky and Mr. Stoddert, of Maryland. 


The annexed is a copy of the letter addressed by Mr. 
Mc Diffie to the governor of South Carolina, announcing 
his resignation. 

White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 6. 

Sir: The state of my health, which, notwithstanding I have 
devoted myself exclusively to its restoration for the last four or 
five months, has experienced no material improvement, obliges 
me to abandon the idea of completing the term for which I have 
been elected, in the congress of the United States. That the 
vacancy which will be thus created, may be supplied at the 
general election in October next, [ now announce to you my 
resignation, in order that you may officially communicate the 
fact to the elcctors of Edgefield and Abbeville districts, and cause 
the necessary arrangements to be made for holding a special 
election for a representative, to serve the remainder of the term 
for which | have been elected. 

I am, with great consideration and respect, your obedient 
servant, Geo. McDorrig. 

To his excellency Robert Y. Hayne, Charleston, S. C. 


—-_—_— 


Mr. Poindexter, having returned home, is feasting in 
many parts of the state, in very numerous companies of 
the people: but the ‘*#ichmond Enquirer,” with more 
decision than was ever shewn by a priestess of Delphi, 
says that he will not be re-elected. 

The following is a copy of Mr. P’s letter of acceptance 
ofa public dinner at Natchez, of the proeeedings at which 
we have a pretty full and very ardent aecount—two hun- 
dred ‘*whigs” sat down to the entertainment. 

Natchez, August 23, 1834. 

Gentlemen: I have been this moment honored by the receipt 
of your kind communication, inviting me, in behalf of a large 
portion of my fellow citizens of the city of Natchez and county 
of Adams, to partake with them, of a public dinner, to be given 
at Bell’s Munsion house, at such time as may suit my conve- 
nience. 

Having aiready come under an engagement to meet my friends 
and fellow citizens of Warren county, at Vicksburgh, on Satur- 
day next, it will suit my convenience to accept your polite in- 
vitation tor Tuesday the 26th inst. which will leave me several 
days to reach Vicksburgh, and fulfil the arrangements made for 
that place. 


I seize the occasion, gentlemen, to assure you of the deep 
sense of gratitude with which my heart is penetrated, at the 
friendly welcome which you have given me, on my arrival 
among you after an absence of many months, in the discharge 
of the high trust confided to me by the state. However gratify- 
ing to my feelings may have been the evidences of public confi- 
dence and respect, which my fellow citizens in other states 
have so generously afforded me, sinve the adjournment of the 
late arduous and interesting session of congress; they fall far 
short of the estimation in which [ hold the approbation of the 
virtuous and enlightened community, whose immediate interests 
have been confided to my charge, and to whom I feel directly 
responsible for the fidelity of my public acts. 


The subjects brought before the senate of the United States, 
during the session which has recently closed, may be emphati- 
cally regarded as involving every thing essential to the preser- 
vation of the free institutions handed down to us by the patriots 
of the revolution. ‘These considerations rendered the duties 
which I was called on to perform, in the highest degree delicate 
and important; and, while [ have never ceased to look on the 
posture of our public affairs, with unaffected alarm and appre- 
hension, [ could not for a moment hesitate in the course to 
which principle and patriotism pointed to avert the storm, which 
threatened to overwhelm and prostrate the liberties of my coun- 
try. I threw myself into the ranks of those eminent men, who 
have illustrated the fame and honor of the nation; and, who so 
gallantly defended the citadel of the constitution and the laws 
against the attacks of undisciplined power, seeking their over- 
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throw, by constructions and usurpations, hitherto unknown in 
the practical operations of our political system. 

In this contest between liberty and power, the senate of the 
United States occupied a position purely defensive, having no 
competent authority to restore the constitution and the laws to 
their full vigor and effect, without the co-operation of the other 
branch of the national legislature. This body, distinguished 
alike by the high grade of intellectual strength, displayed by 
many of its members, and the lofty spirit of patriotism by which 
they were animated, stood unmoved between the people and 
the executive, whose claims to power and prerogative were li- 
mited only by the extent of his own ambition; and the issue, 
thus made up, is fairly submitted to the American people, who 
must decide for themselves whether they will bow down and 
worship a chief magistrate, as the idol of their affections, or rise 
in the majesty of their power, and say to him, in the language 
of freemen—‘‘thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.”? 

The reference you have been pleased to make to the humble 
part which [ took, in this momentous crisis in our political his- 
tory, demands the expression of my grateful acknowledgments. 
Thankful, as [ am, for your indulgent approbation, which [ have 
80 often experienced in the course of a long life of public ser- 
vice, from my fellow citizens of Mississippi, [ cannot but feel, 
that for this manifestation of your kindness and confidence, I 
am more indebted te your partiality than to my own feeble ef- 
forts to sustain and perpetuate the free government under which 
we live. I claim only the merit of a sincere and ardent desire 
to vindicate the great principles of the constitution and of hu- 
man liberty, which by divine permission, | shall continue to 
defend and protect, so long as I remain in the councils of my 
country; with a full reliance on the virtue and intelligence of 
the people, for that support which they never withheld from a 
faithful public servant. 

I tender to you, gentlemen, and to those whom you represent, 
assurances of the great respect with which [ am, your friend 
and fellow citizen, GEORGE POINDEXTER. 

To Messrs. John A. Quitman, Andrew Brown, Charles E. 
Wilkins, James 4. Denny, F. Huston, William Bisland, Samuel 
Cotton, William Conner, R. T.. Dunbar, Joseph Sessions, John 
Robson, Gabriel Shields and 4. L. Bingaman. 


The racings of steamboats on the Hudson, and of om- 
nibuses in the city of New York, have become not only 
great nuisances, but very dangerous to the lives of per- 
sons. It would seem that men will be compelled to arm 
themselves, and shoot down a few captains and drivers, 
unless these things are speedily arrested. The law, we 
think, would bear one fully out in defending-himself in 
this way. We hear of many infamous cases of violence. 

The state debt of Pennsylvania, we learn by a Harris- 
burgh paper, is about twenty-three millions of dollars— 
the annual interest $1,250,000; and nearly 500,000 dol- 
lars more are to be added to the debt on account of re- 
pairs of public works, and for other things in relation 
thereto. It is also said that the state, on account of 
therm, will be minus in the present year 1,370,000 dol- 
lars. Six hundred miles of canals and rail roads, be- 
longing to the state, are now in operation. 

Hickory poles are going up rapidly in Pennsylvania, 
and especially in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, and 


so also are Liberty poles, with the cap and flag—e pluri- 
bus unum. 


It is stated in the Cumberland, (Md.) Advocate of 
Tuesday that eleven bears were seen a few miles west of 
that town, on one day last week. And one weighing 150 


Ibs. was recently killed in the neighborhood of Emitts- 
burg, Md. 


Nine of the crew of the American brig Charles Dog- 
gett have been massacred by the inhabitants of the Fe- 
ee islands; and, having thereafter touched at_Pclew is- 
ands, the brig was attacked by several hundred of the 
natives, who killed one person on board of her. 


-—-— 


We find in the Connecticut Courant a notice of the 


following cause which was tried at the recent session of 
the county court at Hartford: 


“Thompsonville carpet manufacturing company vs. W. Tay 
Jor and others. This was a suit against the defendants for con- 
spiring to arise the price of wages, and hindering other weavers- 
from going into the employ of the plaintiff, and a strike in July, 
1833. Thegreat point in the case was, whether the peaceably 
conspiring Or agreeing with the workmen to refuse to work for 
less than a named sum, constituted a ground of civil action on 
the part ofthe employer. On this point the court charged the 
jury in the negative. The case was much labored, and consum- 
ed a week in trying it. Verdict for the defendants.” 


——— 
The awful condition of things in Ireland, may be par- 
tially imagined from the facts stated below. e shal 
now only observe—that the wretched state of the people 
of that country, (though burthened with tithes and other- 
wise oppressed), is in the want of liberal a and full 
employment for labor—the only thing which the poor man 
has to sell. In England, with an encouraged and highly 
excited industry, the people, individually, pay four or 
jive times more, in the various taxes and public requisi- 
tions made upon them, than those of Ireland do—but we 
hear of no such proceedings in the former country. And, 
though similar outrages may not yet be expected in the 
United States, the policy pursued will lead to them, as 
soon as population presses on the means of subsistence. 
Already thousands who, a year ago, plentifully supplied 
themselves by the honest labor of their own hands, are 
reduced to a state of qualified beggary, from the want of 
their usual employments. Gold is shewn to the people— 
but they desire the means of earning money; and all who 
earned money, at any time, might have converted it into 
gold, if so disposed—but gold will not any better pay the 
baker and butcher than approved bank notes, Indeed, 
a half eagle is worth rather less, if there is any dit- 
ference, than an United States, or Baltimore bank note, 


of the same denomination, unless of those which have 
broken. 


There appears to be much suffering among the poor of Ire- 
land in consequence of the depreciation in the value of labor, 
and the scarcity of provisions. The following passage, ilhus- 
trative of the melancholy situation of the indigent population, 
is from the Tipperary Free Press—*On Monday, after mid. day, 
considerable alarm was excited by a report that Messrs. Grubb’s 
flour cart were attacked near Marfield, on their way to this 
town, by about 300 men, women and children, and 20 sacks of 
flour forcibly taken away. The police immediately turned out 
under their active chief, captain Gunn, and with the dragoons 
and infantry were atthe scene of the attack in about twenty 
minutes. They were soon after joined by sir Hugh Gough, 
captain Morton and Stephen Moore, esq. three magistrates of 
this county, and having scoured the country with great di- 
ligence, four sacks of flour were found in the corn fields, and 
two persons a man and woman who bore evident marks of the 
foray, were apprehended. Subsequently seven persons were 
taken into custody, two of whom were liberated, Mr. Moore 
having become their security; and the seven prisoners and the 
four sacks of flour were brought in by the police, and the 
former duly committed to the county jail for trial. 

It has been our painful duty to record, in times of scarcity, 
the commission of similar outrages on the property of the 
Messrs. Grubb. These gentlemen send daily from Clogheen 
and Caher into this town, for consumption and exportation, 
immense quantities of flour, and their carriers or property are 
never molested, unless at periods like the present, when our 
wretched peasantry are suffering under the pressure of want 
and the most grinding privations. Potatoes of indifferent quali- 
ty are now 6d per stone in this market; and when the trifling 
wages of the laborer and the precariousness of employment are 
taken into consideration, it will be felt that nothing Jess than the 
direst necessity could prompt so large a portion of the popula- 
tion, remarkable for their wonderful endurance of poverty, to 
this glaring outrage of the laws. We trust that something short- 


ly will be done to ameliorate the pitiable condition of the people 
of this unfortunate country.”? 


After all that has been said, we see it broadly stated 
that Don Carlos has been represented in the north of 
Spain by some other person, to rouse and rally the peo- 
ple to the standard of the priests—who are reported as 
being desperately wicked, and resolved, at every hazard, 
to resist the reforms of the queen regent of Spain, which 
lessen their emoluments aa reduce their power! ‘These 
are said to have an unbounded influence in Navarre, and 
their followers seem ready to carry on the ‘‘war at the 
knife’s point,” rather than give up the absolutism of kings 
and the dominion of the priesthood. General Rodil, 
however, had banished several of the clergy, and it is 
probable that all the facetious of the order will be sent 
out of the country, on its being reduced to a state of 
peace. Various persons are mentioned as having repre- 
sented Carlos: but some believe that he was a strolling 
player, selected by the pviests, for the purpose of im- 
posing on the people. 

Alas for Poland!—but Poland is blotted from the map 
of Europe, and has become a province of Russia. We 
have the following from an English paper: 

The tribunal at Warsaw, consisting of Russian generals and 





Polish magistrates instituted for the purpose of trying the actors 
ii the late Polish revolution, concluded their labors—condemn- 
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ing to death the government 
Skrzynecki. 

Of all the members of the government affected by this judg- 
ment, the venerable Vincent Niemojowski is the only one re 
maining in Poland, the others having taken refuge in foreign 
countries. After the publication of the judgment, lieutenant 
general of the kingdom, prince Paskwitch, had Niemojowski 
brought before him loaded with chains, and recommended him 
to implore the clemency of the emperor, but the noble-minded 
old man rejected the counsel. The lieutenant general, howe- 
ver has demanded his pardon of the emperor, attributing the ob- 
stinacy of Niemojowski to mental alienation in consequence of 
the sufferings he had undergone during his confinement in his 
dungeon. 

The same judgment also condemns to death all who filled 
public offices before the revolution, and afterwards took part in 
the regency of Zakioczym. This class is very numerous, as 
they have included in it all the deputies as public functionaries. 
The mode of execution varies according to the degree of culpa- 
bility. Some are to be decapitated, and others are to be gib- 
betted, and the judges have carried their barbarity co far as to 
order that the execution of the young men, who gave the first 
signal of the revolution by attacking the place of Belvidera, 
shall be preceded by mutilation. Prince Czartorysky, Mesers. 
Morausky and Barsikowsky, are condemned to death, as well 
as Niemojowski, as members of the government of five. The 
same penalty is to be inflicted upon Lelewel, as a conspirator, 
and on Sczarnisky, Bienazhy, B. Niemojowski, and P. Wysez 
ki, Vincent Niemojowski, and P. Wosorzky, are alone repriev- 
ed. 


of the five, together with gen. 





The following are important items concerning coal— 

The General mining association, Ludgate Hill, London, have 
advertised in the English papers, the prices of their coals at 
such low rates, as they deem it will be found advantageous for 
vessels chartered in England, to deliver cargoes at New York, 
Boston, or other ports of the United States; and then proceed 
to Canada, to bring home timber, to touch at Pictou, or Sydney, 
in Nova Scotia, and load cargoes of coal for Canada, instead of 
performing the voyage from the United States to Canada, in 
ballast. The following are the prices. Atthe Albion mines, 
Pictou, 15s. Nova Seotia currency. At the Sidney and Bridge- 
port mines in Cape Breton, for 19s Nova Scotia currency, per 
chaldron of 36 bushels, put on board. 

Coal is about to be admitted into France from England, free 
of duty, which will be a circumstance of much importance to 
those mannfactories where fuel is required in a country where 
there is such a scarcity of itas in France. 


The Canadian papers give us a table of the arrivals of 
emigrants at Quebee from the opening to the close of the 
navigation in the several years stated below—that is, from 
June to November inclusive, of both, in each year. 


Bis 6.50006. 06000088 Cb0se0e0s sedene coccsee Oeud 
Bis © 600.006 bb céuecd Sewd cede cb aeCeddscdéce 10,731 
Dee 660d Ne CheGoked Siccesse WeEddcdsee 16,826 
Didccon peeeee cecees Seveeoeccecesccses 11.697 
Winn 66 6.000 Bebe 6000 0d00.cabededbedewsbase i 13,357 
ore PETITES TTS TTT TTe TT 24,391 
I831...... pe eedectces Pepceesccesecesbeswes 49,250 
1832. ecceces edeccccecce Cccvccssccevecese 51,422 
Bes ccccces ebebagtatebidd ctpese cede code pe 22,062 
1834........(for June and July only)... 23,572 


A Boston paper thus notices a curious and important 
invention— 

That the world may know that the scientific of our land are 
fast gaining the requisites for exploring the deep, as well as na- 
vigating the air, I would call the attention of your readers to an 
exhibition made on Friday morning last, by Mr. Norcross, at 
the wharf of Mr. Trull, which was sunk by the weight of coal 
some weeks since. Mr. Norcross obtained at the Rowbury In- 
dia Rubber Factory a dress which enabled him to descend upon 
the coal, and learn its precise situation, and place a quantity of 
itin a box to be drawn out. From the perfect construction of 
the dress, he is kept completely dry—is at liberty to use his 
hands, and to walk on the bed of the river under any depth of 
water; having a free supply of air by means of tubes, he is ena- 
bled to remain under water six hours atatime. This dress ap- 
pears to be well calculated to be used in searching for property 











There was an awful fire in the beautiful and rapidly 
growing city of Utica, N. Y. on the morning of the 18th 
—twenty buildings, some of them large and valuable, 
were destroyed, and several others much damaged. Loss 
estimated at 20,000 dollars. 


oe 


It is pleasing to find a spot in the south on which the 
friends of liberty may look with some degree of satis- 
faction. New Granada, under the presidency of San- 
tander, reposes in peace, aud is highly prosperous. 
Ecuador is still the seat of war—so is Wewico, &e. 





CHOLERA. 
The mayor of Quebec recently stated at a public meeting, 
that the cholera had carried off from fourteen to fifteen hundred 
residents of that city during the present year. 
We learn from Halifax papers received up to the 15th inst. 
that the cholera continues to rage with great violence. Our 
last accounts were to the 3d. 
The cholera appears to be very bad on the Savannah river. 
About 300 slaves had suddenly died of it on afew plantations. 
On others, the slaves were removed (and the crops abandoned), 
to save their lives. Some planters had tost from 30 to 40 ne- 
groes. ‘There were but two deaths by cholera, in Savannah on 
the 16th. 
Some cases of cholera had appeared at Augusta, Geo. and 
caused great alarm among the people—but the latest accounts 
lead us to hope that they were solitary instances. 
The disease had left Buffalo, and nearly subsided at Roches- 
ter, at our latest dates; and we hear nothing of it at many places 
heretofore named as subject to its ravages. 
The last weekly report of interments at New York has a gross 
number of 300, of which 85 were of cholera. In the previous 
week 404—of which 197 were of cholera. 


ELECTIONS. 
The official returns of the late elections in Illinois are as fol- 
lows— 
For governor-——Mr. Dunean, 17,603; Mr. Kinney 10,226; Mr. 
Laughlin 4,428; Mr. Adams near 1,000. The first numed has 
more votes than all the rest of the candidates. 
For lieut. governor—A. M. Jenkins received 13,363 votes; Jas. 
Evans 8,727; W. B. Archer 8,043. 
For congress—in the first district, John Reynolds had 4,108 
votes; Snyder 3,713; Humphreys 1,978. 
Second district—Casey 5,593; Davidson 3,896. 
Third district—May 6,757; Mills 6,124, 


A mighty meeting was held in the city of New Yorkin the 
evening of the 19th inst. to receive the report of the delegates 
to the late whig convention held at Utica, to nominate candi- 
dates for governor and lieutenant governor of the state. The 
great room of the Masonic hall, which will hold 4,000 persons, 
was filled, and Gulian C. Verplanck called to the chair; then 
the long room on the first floor was filled by about 1,500 or 
2,000 more, and alderman Hozie took the chair, and next a 
meeting was organized in the street by those who could not get 
into the house. ‘The report of the delegates, &c. was read to the 
meetings and warmly applauded, and the multitudes were ad- 
dressed by James G. King, Elijah Paine, Theodore Crane, 
Robert Walker, Hiram Ketchum and Dudley Selden, esquires 
and by col. Webb, and others, and there were “immense cheer- 
ings.’ The nominations of Messrs. Seward and Stillwell were 
received with universal approbation. 


A very active electioneering spirit prevails in Maryland gene- 
rally, and more so in Baltimore than on any previous occasion 
that we have witnessed—though only members of the state le- 
gislature are to be chosen. The whig young men have entered 
into powerful organizations, and the Jackson party are equally 
on the alert; and it is agreed on all hands, that we shall have a 
more earnest and anxious struggle than ever before happened,a 
solitary case excepted, in 1798—the Jackson party being resolv- 
ed to maintain their ascendancy, and the whig party resolved 
on victory. We much wish that all things may go off fairly and 
peaceably. 


A good many towns in Maine yet remained to be heard from, 
at the date of our latest accounts. As we design to make a full 
and correct record of the votes, we shall not now give the im- 














that may be lost in rivers, bays, harbors, &c. and cannot fail to 
interest all who may be benefitted by this kind of apparatus. 


-_-_ 


Cleaveland, near the mouth of the Cayuhoga, where it 
empties into Lake Erie, is one of those wonderful crea- 
tions of large and thrifty towns that we so often hear of in 
the west. In 1830, it had only 1,000 inhabitants—but in 
May, of the present year, (1834) 4,500, and between two 
and three hundred houses were then erecting! Vessels 
of 300 tons can enter its harbor. It has its deren and 


other public buildings, light house, &c. and must become 
But where now is the 


a great city—in ‘‘the t west.” 


perfect statements. It is sufficient to say, that Mr. Dunlap 
(Jackson) has been re-elected governor by a considerable majo- 
rity—that the Jackson party have majorities in both branches of 
the legislature—that the same party has certainly elected four 
out of their eight candidates for congress, and whigs two of 
theirs. In one of the districts there was no choice, and in ano- 
ther the state of the polls is not agreed upon. The latter is 
the district now represented by Mr. Jarvis. 


We are also without full returns from Vermonf—but shalt 
give them when obtained. The council is anti-masonic, and 
the following is published as the probable state of parties in the 
legislature—anti masonic 162, whig 57, Jackson 49—and 7 doubt- 
ful; by which it appears that the former, has a majority of two 
votes over all others. The anti-Jackson majority is 126. 

Messrs. Fall and Slade have been re-elected to congress. No 





west? It must be beyond the Rocky Mountains! 





choice in the other districts, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 17th August, inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

‘The bill admitting dissenters to the honors of the universities, 
‘was thrown out of the house of lords, on the lst of August, by 
‘a majority of 102. The tithe bill had been rejected in that body 
by a majority of 67. 

From a debate in parliament it is rendered certain that the mi- 
nistry are determined to persevere in supporting the claims of 
the queens of Spain and Portugal. 

A dreadful storm had swept over Scotland, and completely 
lodged or broken down the heavier part of the grain crop. 

Pig iron had sustained a fall of price of 10 shillings per ton in 
Scotland, in consequence of a similar depreciation in England. 

Such was the intense heat on the 17th July, that the Merthyr 
mail, from Cardiff, was detained nearly an hour at different 
places on the road to prevent the wheels from taking fire; the 
axletree was so hot, that a passenger severely burnt his hand in 
endeavoring toturn the screws. There had been ascarcity of 
gold in England owing to the premium on sovereigns to supply 
athe-demand for America. 

The king prorogued parliament on the 15th August, on which 
occasion his majesty delivered the following speech in person: 

** My lords and gentlemen, 

“*The numerous and important questions which have in the 
present, as in the twe preceding years, been submitted to your 
consideration, have imposed upon you the necessity of extraor- 
‘inary exertions; and it is witha deep sense of the care and 
dabor which you have bestowed upon the public business, that 
I at length close this protracted session, and release you from 
your attendance. 

**I continue to receive from all foreign powers assurances of 
Aheir friendly disposition. 

**The negociations, on account of which the conferences in 
d.ondon upon the affairs of the low countries were suspended, 
‘have not yet been brought to a close; and I have still to lament 
the continued postponement of a final settlement between Hol- 
land and Belgium. 

**On the other hand, I have derived the most sincere and live- 
dy satisfaction from the termination of the civil war which had 
s0 long distracted the kingdom of Portugal; and I rejoice to 
think that the treaty which the state of affairs in Spain and 
Portugal induced me to conclude with the king of the French, 
‘the queen regent of Spain, and the regent of Portugal, and 
which has already been laid before you, contributed materially 
to produce this happy result. 

“Events have since occurred in Spain to disappoint, fora 
time, the hopes of tranquillity in that country, which the paci 
fication of Portugal had inspired. 

‘To these events, SO important to Great Britain, I shall give 
My most serious attention, in concert with France and the other 
powers who are parties to the treaty of 22d of April; and the 
good understanding which prevails between me and my allies, 
encourages me to expect that our united endeavors will be at- 
tended with success. 

“The peace of ‘Turkey remains undisturbed, and I trust that 
no event will happen in that quarter to interrupt the tranquilli 
ty of Europe. 

IT have not failed to observe with approbation that you have 
directed your attention to those domestic questions which more 
immediately affect the general welfare of the community, and I 
have had much satisfaction in sanctioning your wise and bene- 
volent intentions by giving my assent to the act for the amend 
ment and better administration of the laws relating to the poor 
in England and Wales. It will be my duty to provide that the 
authority necessarily invested in commissioners nominated by 
the crown, be exercised with temperance and caution; and I 
entertain a confident expectation that its prudent and judicious 
application, as well as the discreet enforcement of the other 
provisions of the act, will, by degrees, remedy the evils which 
at present prevail; and whilst they elevate the character, will 
increase the comforts, and improve the condition of my people. 

“The amendment of the law is one of your first and most 
important duties, and I rejoice to perceive that it has occupied 
so much of your attention. The establishment of a central 
court for the trial of offences in the metropolis and its neigh- 
borhood, will, I trust, improve the administration of justice 
within the populous sphere of its jurisdiction, and afford a use- 
ful example to every other part of the kingdom. 

“To the important subjects of our jurisprudence and of our 
municipal corporations, your attention will naturally be direct- 

ed early in the next session. You may always rest assured of 
my disposition to co-operate with you in such useful reforma- 
tion. 

% Gentlemen of the house of commons, 

**{ thank you for the readiness with which you have granted 
the supplies. The estimates laid before you are somewhat low- 
er than those of former years, although they included several 
extraordinary charges, which will not again occur. The same 
course of economy will be steadily pursued. ‘The continued 
increase of the revenue, notwithstanding the repeal of so many 
taxes, affords the surest proof that the resources of the country 
are unimpaired, and justifies the expectation that a persever- 
ance in judicious and well considered measures will still farther 
promote the industry and augment the wealth of my people. 

«< My lords and gentlemen, 

“It gives me great gratification to believe, that in returning to 
your severa) counties, you wil! find a prevalence of general 
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tranquillity and of active industry amongst all classes of society. 
I humbly hope that Divine Providence will vouchsafe a conti- 
nuance and increase of these blessings, and, in any circum- 
stances which may arise, I shall rely with confidence upon your 
zeal and fidelity. And I feel satisfied that you will inculcate 
and encourage that obedience to the laws, and that observance 
of the duties of religion and morality, which are the only secure 
foundations of the power and happiness of the empire.’? 

The lord chancellor then declared the parliament prorogued 
to the 25th of September next. 


FRANCE. 

M. Dupin has been elected president of the chamber of depu- 
ties. On ascending the tribune he returned thanks ip an ani- 
mated and appropriate address. In the delivery of which he 
took occasion to recur to the principles by which he should be 
guided, stating that the constitutional charter of July 1830, be- 
ing the point whence they had set out, should be steadily kept in 
view in all discussions which might arise; and that they should 
not permit the glorious principles of the revolution of July to 
be questioned. 


SPAIN. 

General Rodil, at the head of 7,000 men, entered Elisondo, the 
head quarters of Don Carlos, who made a precipitate flight, tak- 
ing the road towards Leissa.. Measures had been taken to 
prevent his escape by sea. He was followed by a numerous 
train of priests. 

Each party bad declared it punishable by death to supply the 
other with provisions, 


The principal corps of the insurgent army was defeated on 
the lat of August near Sturgoyen, and the troops of the queen 
were pursuing them in all directions. 


INTERESTING ITEMS AND SCRAPS 
Mines of silver, as well as of gold and platina, have been just 
discovered in the Oural mountains of Russia. ‘They are said to 
be rich. 


On the 15th of March, 1827, the population of Paris was cer- 
tified by an ordinance of Charles X, to be 890,431. On the llth 
of May, 1832, another census was taken, when the returns made 
out but 774,338, being 116,093 less after than before the revolu- 
tion. Out of the whole number only one in every 172 of the 
inhabitants voted at the late election. 


‘Two or three companies of players have floating theatres on 
the western waters. ‘‘Steamboat theatres’’ are spoken of! 


It is stated in the Nashville Republican, on the authority ofa 
letter dated 23d June, that col. S. F. Austin, of Texas, has been 
sentenced to five years imprisonment and ten years banishment, 
by the Mexican government. 


A turtle, more than six feet long and four wide, was lately 
taken in the Wicomico river, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
This huge animal was making his way to the land when first 
discovered, 


The census of the city of Buffalo, as taken by private sub- 
scription, is just completed, and numbers 12,501. 

In 1830, the U. 8. census of the village of Buffalo was 6,353. 
Increase in four years, 6,148. 


A letter from Athens states, that during some recent excava- 
tions on the field on which the battle of Cheronea was fought, 
there had been found the colossal lion which the Thebans 
erected to the memory of their countrymen who perished in the 
conflict. Several curious monuments of antiquity have also 
been discovered at Kydnos and Delos, and have been deposited 
in the Greek museum. 


According to a recent statement in a Madrid paper, respect- 
ing the number and revenues of the Spanish clergy, it appears 
that the number of buildings appropriated to religious purposes 
throughout Spain was 26,249; that that of the clergy 159,322; 
and that of the friars and nuns, 96,878.—The entire amount of 
the ecclesiastical revenues was calculated to be 50,000,000 dol- 
lars; and of this sum, the part consumed by them is shown to 


have exceeded the whole revenue of the state by some 8,000,000 
dollars. 


From the most recent enumeration, the population of the 
kingdom of Naples amounts to 5,809,837 individuals; and that 
of the Island of Sicily to 1,680,720—total 7,490,557. The reve- 
nue of the whole united kingdoms is estimated at 30,804,953 
ducats (24 600,000 doliars). Commerce and navigation have 
made, since 1825, very satisfactory progress. At the end of 
the year mentioned, the Neapolitan vessels of all sizes, without 
including those of Sicily, were enregistered at 3,808, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 106,138 tows; and the barks under 22 feet 
English in length, amounted to 1,200, with a total tonnage of 
1,500 tens. On June 30th, 1833, the number of the first class 
had risen to 6,568, carrying an aggregate of 131,000 tons; and 
the second class had augmented to 2,590, and bearing an aggre- 
gate of 3.119 tons. The poor (persons dependent on charity, 
we suppose) are,in proportion to population, less numerous 
than in either Great Britain or France. In 1833, comprising 
those of the two capitals, Naples and Palermo, there were 
333,225 mendicant persons; 133,200 males, and 198,025 females. 


The king of Prussia has conferred upon baron Nathaniel! 
Vou Rothschild, the title of “secret counsellor of commerce.’’ 
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itis stated in a Chicago paper that one hundred and eighty 
vessels have arrived at that place since the opening of the navi- 
gation. Two yeats ago, says the same paper, a dozen vessels 
would have been considered a large number in a season. 


Charles X has bought the domain of Nachod, in Bohemia, 
for 2,500,000 fiorins. This estate was said to comprise more 
than 40,000 inhabitants, and to confer almost absolute sove- 
reignty on its proprietor. The ex-king may therefore still play 
the monarch ou a small scale. 


The Burlington (Vt.) Gazette states that at the last term of 
the court of common pleas, two young men, W. & J. F. Dag- 
gett, were convicted of disinterring the remains of the dead— 
and were sentenced to three years imprisonment each, and to 
pay a fine of $500 and costs of prosecution! Jolin F. Daggett 
js represented as quite a youth, who had just commenced the 
study of medicine. The highest penalty of the law for this 
crime in Vermont, is ten years imprisonment and a fine of 1,000 
dollars. 


The New York Screw Dock company have just imported a 
pair of hydraulic presses, to be used in raising ships of a large 
class. The casting for these presses are enormous. The Jour- 
nal of Commerce says the cylinders weigh sixteen tons each, 
and measure about seventeen feet in length, and nearly three 
feetin diameter. The original cost was £15 or $70 a ton: the 
freight in the Liverpool packet ship George Washington, £150 
sterling, or #700: the duty $800, and the expense of landing 
them from the ship $200. After all, the gross cost is but five 
cents a pound. We presume that so large castings as these 
have never before been seen in this country. The founder in 
England stated that it had occupied forty men two days to move 
them from one side of the shop to the other. 

[These castings have been named Seward and Stillwell—the 
whig candidates for governor and lieut. governor of N. York.] 


An inhabitant of Chartres, [France], near Chalons-sur-marne 
discovered lately in his court yard four human skeletons. The 
first was a collossal stature, encircled by an iron cuirass and a 
large sword and lance close to his right side. Round the neck 
was a bronze collar, and near it two cinerari urns of earthen- 
ware. The other three skeletons, of the ordinary stature, were 
found at his feet. One of them had a bracelet of bronze fasten- 
ed with a screw, and ornamented with glass beads. 


A confectioner in an English country town, advertises fora 
journeyman candy maker, &c. in the following terms: ‘‘one 
who fears God and understands jellies and ices.”’ 


At Lexington, Kentucky, on the 26th ult. funeral honors to 
the departed Lafayette were paid, and a eulogy on his life and 
character was delivered by Henry Clay, jun. It was pronourc- 
ed in presence of more than five thousand spectators, and the 
papers speak of it as an impressive and eloquent production. 


We see it stated that sir Edward Sugden, the opposing can- 
didate to Mr. Spring Rice. at the late Cambridge election in 
England, has raised himself from the humblest birth to an emi- 
nence at the bar, which his party (the tories) claim as quite 
equal to that of lord Brougham. His father was a barber. 

While sir E. 8. was speaking, (at Oxford), a fellow in the 
crowd called out, “sir Edward, I want to be shaved.”’ Sir Ed- 
ward immediately said—‘‘He thanked the individual for re- 
minding him and his electors of a circumstance whieh afforded 
him a proud opportunity of boasting of the rank from which he 
had raised himself, by (thus challenged, he would venture to 
say) the honest, independent and persevering exercise of his 
own talents and industry.”? Great applause followed this man- 
ly avowal. 


Lord Bacon says, ‘“‘Ethewold, bishop of Winchester, in a fa- 
mine, sold all the rich vessels and ornaments of the chureh, to 
relieve the poor, and said, “there was no reason that the dead 
temples of God should be sumptuously furnished, and the living 
temples suffer penury.”? 


Sir Astley Cooper, a celebrated London surgeon, was recent- 
ly called 130 miles from London to give advice. On arriving at 
the place he examined the case, and said—“the treatment is 
good.”? He was absent buta little more thanaday. His bill 
was 300 guineas, equal to 1,500 dollars. 


A writer in the New York Farmer estimates the number of 
dogs in the United States to be 1,300,000, and the expense of 
keeping them upwards of ten millions of dollars annually. 


Five hundred and fifty years before our Saviour, in the time 
of Solon, an ox, in Athens, cost five drachins, or about sixty 
cents; a sheep twenty-five cents. When Marius Marcius was 
one of the Roman ediles, three hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, he reduced the price of wheat to one as the wodius, or 
not far from fourteen cents the peck. 


Mr. Ellice has informed the house of commons, that “in the 
last two years one fifth of the whole army on English stations 
has passed through the public gaols.?? One-fifth in two years 


is the same as the tenth annually; and this presents to be sure 
4 pretty picture. 


The Portland Courier says—The brig Margaret, which sailed 
from this port on Wednesday last for Savannah, carried outa 
party of nine hardy and industrious Yankees, to pursue lum 
bering Operations upon the Little Oecmulgee river in the state of 
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Georgia. 


These men are employed by the company, residing 











principally in the city, which we mentioned last winter as hav- 
ing purchased a large tract of timber land in that state. The 
growth of timber upon their land is chiefly the long leafed yel- 
low pine, which produces durable and most excellent lumber, 
the use of which is daily increasing in this country and abroad. 
The company has, we understand, four mills containing 18 
saws already in operation, together with a flour mill and a well 
stocked plantation around the mills. Their intention is to ope- 
rate by northern labor, and to keep a constant supply of every 
species of lumber at Darien, near the mouth of the Altamaha. 
Upon this river, much the largest in the state, there are now 
plying two steamboats, which go past, and within a mile of the 
company’s property. 


The Altamaha, something over 100 miles from its mouth, di- 
vides into two large branches, which are named the Ocmulgee 
and Oconee rivers; upon the latter is situated Milledgeville, 
the capital of the state, and upon the other, equally distant 
from the junction, the flourishing town of Macon. Between 
these large rivers, within the limits of steam navigation, within 
50 miles of the capital, and in the very centre of the state, lies 
the tract of 700,000 acres purchased by the company, whose en- 
terprise we are noticing. We wish success and prosperity to 
their undertaking. 


Hobart Town papers estimate the total value of articles of co- 
lonial produce, exported from Van Diemen’s Land in the year 
1833 at £152,966, and of the imports, consisting chiefly of Bri- 
tish manufacture, during the same period, at £352,864. 

In the year ending Jan. 5, 1833, the quantity of wool export- 
ed from Sidney, New South Wales, was 1,334,948 Ibs.; in the 
year ending January 5, 1824, the total quantity exported was 
1,784,203 Ibs. 


Since the establishment of Botany Bay, which is forty-five 
years, 100,000 convicts have been imported. Latterly there has 
been an infusion of emigrant population which has had a puri- 
fying effect. There are now altogether 60,000 inhabitants of 
New South Wales; of whieh, 16,000 only are females; showing 
that men are the most vicious and criminal of the two sexes. 


It is no uncommon thing to receive from 5,000 to 7,000 ship 
letters, at New York, in a single day, by the packets from Eu- 
rope, &c. 


The Taunton Massachusetts Whig, states that a gentleman 
in Boston, who owns a large chemical establishment, has disco- 
vered a new species of fire, which produces a most intense 
heat. Itis produced by the mixture of tar and water. With 
this kind of fuel, a steamboat can pass the Atlantic, with the 
greatest safety. The discoverer declares that he can carry a 
steamboat from Providence to New York by using this fuel, for 
five dollars. It is said thatthe invention of the cotton gin dou- 
bled the value of every acre of land in the southern states, and 
we are of opinion that the discovery above mentioned, will 
double the value of the steam engine. It will be especially im- 
portant to the engines which are employed upon the rail roads, 
and will remove one of the greatest obstacles to the general use 
of locomotives upon our common road. 


About fifieen years ago, the first tobacco was raised in Ohio 
for exportation. Since that time the annual amount grown, 
has been gradually increasing with the exception of a short pe- 
riod, when the price was depressed. The last year’s crop ex- 
ceeded ten thousand hogsheads. We learn that the crop this 
year is fully expected to equal that of the last. 


Passengers may now travel in about twenty-seven hours from 
London to Brussels. 


There are said to be seven thousand street walking beggars 
in London; and their daily earnings—if the word may be so ap- 
plied—are calculated to amount, in the aggregate, to seven hun- 
dred pounds sterling, or two shillings each. 


The following picture of matrimonial felicity is from the 
‘King’s Own.”’ 

‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Reinscourt were joined, but they were not 
one. Like many others in this world of error, the marriage 
might be typified by a vial, of which one-half has been filled 
with oil, and the other with water, baving a cork in its mouth, 
which confined them, and forced them to remain in contact, 
although they refused to unite.”’ 


The whole number of pupils of schools In Russia is 75,586, 
out of a population of 56 millions—i. e. two to every 1,495 inha- 
bitants! A cruel mockery upon the liberties of a people whom 
their despotic Autocrat wishes to keep enchained in the bonds 
of ignorance and servitude. No foreign teachers are permitted 
in any of the schools or universities, private or public; and no 
masters Or professors are permitted to give instruction but such 
as consent to become, at the same time, spies of the govern- 
ment in the bosom of each family. Such foreign professors 
only are permitted to teach who are not imbued, as the Berlin 
Gazette expresses it, with the political cholera of liberalizm, 
which has brought Europe to the verge of ruin! And these also 
must undergo a probationary quarantine of five years before 
they are legally authorised. [N. ¥. Star. 


The Montreal Advertiser says—We have frequently heard 
the character of emigrant ships from Ireland declared to be 
worse than that of those concerned in the slave trade of Africa; 
the account given by the passengers of the Thomas Gelsten, 
from Londonderry, substantiates the opinion. 
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The passengers by this vessel state the number, including 
children, to have been somewhere from 450 to 517. ‘They were 
nine weeks on the passage, and suffered much from want of 
water and provisions. Besides two tiers of berths on the sides, 
the vessel was filled with a row of berths down the centre, be- 
tween which and the side berths there was only a passage of 
about three feet. The passengers were thus obliged to eat in 
their berths, each of which contained a great many persons, 
say five and upwards. In one were a man, his wife, his sister 
and five children; in another were six fuil grown young wo- 


men, while that above them contained five men, and the next 
one eight men. 


These statements are given upon the concurrent testimony of 
several of the passengers. Fortunately a succession of fine 


weather enabled them to keep the hatches open; in a storm they 
would have smothered. 


Although these people landed safely at Grosse Isle, a great 
deal of sickness has broke out among them since. A part of 
them came up by the Canadian Eagle on Wednesday, from 
which about a dozen persons were taken to the cholera hospi- 
tal soon after their arrival. 


A singular marriage took place at Rome, ashort time ago. 
The prince Boncompagni, brother of the prince of Piombino, 
rich and of mature age, married a young foundling, with the 
view of getting rid of the perplexities of his family that might 
arise from his inheritance. He went to the hospital, and all 
the girls passed in review before him, when he made choice 
of one for his wife, who pleased him best. This young person 
ie far from being pretty. She was perfectly petrified when told 
she was to be made a princess. 

= OO Oden e— 
EDUCATION CONVENTIONS. 
CIRCUIT SCHOOLS, 

Nearly a million and a half of children in the United 
States, of proper age to be in school, are destitute of in- 
struction. More than that, they must remain so, until 
some new provisions or arrangements are made for edu- 
cation, especially in new and thinly settled countries. 
The time will never come, when good talents and quali- 
fications for teaching can be commanded by small 
schools, consisting of children from families in moderate 
circumstances. ‘The time will never come when illy 
qualified teachers will be of much benefit to children, 
though they may be, and often are, absolutely injurious, 
The time is now, and always was, and always will be, 
when a litthe good instruction is of more value to chil- 
dren, than much bad—when good instruction one day, 
or one hour in a weck, is of greater service in the forma- 
tion of character than bad instruction six days. 

Of the 50,000 schools now existing in our republic, 
comparatively very few have the power, individually, of 
making a reasonable compensation for the services of 
teachers, in any measure qualified for the high and dig- 
nified and holy profession of moulding intellectual, mo- 
ral and immortal beings, in a manner fitted to their des- 
tiny. Though few schools can individually and singly 
support well qualified teachers, in nearly every ease the 
united and combined patronage of three, or at most six, 
would be sufficient to command and secure instruction 
which could not be overvalued. Such an arrangement 
would be entirely practicable, if the schools were five, 
or even ten miles apart, and not impose upon teachers 
more arduous duties, or upon parents so great inconve- 
nience, as they are now subject to, especially where the 
population is so sparse as to render it necessary for 
many children to travel two or three miles, even to make 
up a small school. 

While in new and thinly settled countries a system of 
circuit schools, under some modification, is absolutely 
indispensable to give to every child even a small portion 
of instruction, in older and more dense communities it is 
scarcely less important. If experimental lecturers could 
be employed to act with teachers of daily schools, each 
having one lecture and one visit a week from the circuit 
teacher, the character and usefulness of schools now in 
continual operation must at least be doubled. Instead of 
becoming acquainted, as most children now do, with 
merely afew of the most common fools of education, 
they would make some considerable progress in educa- 
tion itself. Instead of very imperfectly obtaining the art 
of writing, reading, spelling, &c. they would obtain from 
those arts much valuable kuowledge; and, in the process 
of obtaining it, they would become far more perfect in 
the arts themselves—‘tools are hest learnt by their use.” 
Let the attention of teachers and pupils be but once eall- 
ed from the machinery of education, to education itself, 








and the remark of the late governor Clinton, in one of 
his messages to the legislature, would be fully verified, 
viz: by proper courses and modes of instruetion, chil- 
dren, in all our common schools, might obtain a good 
knowledge of natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, mi- 
neralogy, the fundamental principles of the science of 
agriculture, political economy, and of the form, design 
and spirit, of our civil institutions, without any addition 
of time or money devoted to education.” 

Facts and experiments are so thick around us, to prove 
the entire practicability and great importance of courses 
of weekly instruction, for new and old settlements, for 
sparse and dense communities, for children of smaller 
and /arger growth, as to remove all doubts upon the sub- 
ject from every mind of ordinary intelligence ‘and can- 
dor. The only question of course is, how such instruc- 
tion can be provided? The answer is, by education con- 
ventions for the first step, and by voluntary associations 
for the second. By these two steps circuit schools could 
be formed, and well qualified teachers provided for them, 
almost immediately. How easy it would be for any 
county, even the very smallest of the eleven hundred in 
our republic, to form such districts, to organise such 
schools and to provide such teachers, as to give to every 
child a small portion of instruction, if not every day, 
onee a week, or at least once in two weeks, which would 
be sufficient, as small as it may seem, to exert an influence 
upon the conversation, the thoughts, the actions and the 
whole being of the child every day and almost every mo- 
ment of his time that intervened between his schools, 
even if they come but twice a month. 

Mr. Editor, if no other object could be effected by si- 
mulianeous conventions, proposed and already provided 
for in several counties in different states, on the first 
week of November next, the establishment of circurr 
scnoots, with the design of bringing within their in- 
struction every child, and 1 might add every adult, in 
every state, every county and every village and neighbor- 
hood in our highly favored country, the blessings which 
they would secure would be an ample compensation for 
the slight effort and the little trouble they would require 
from any individual who should lend his aid for their ac- 
complishment. And what American can be found who 
will not cheerfully and gladly make a slight effort and 
incur a very little trouble for so good and so great an 
object? AN OBSERVER. 

—— 48 © Orem 
COBBETT ON EDUCATION. 
In the British house of commons May, 1834. 


On a motion for a committee to inquire into the means of es- 
tablishing a system of national education— 

“Mr. Cobbett rose for the purpose of making a few observa- 
tions on the scheme of the honorable and Jearned member for 
Bath. He could not help fearing that his scheme would not be 
productive of good, {a laugh.] Every one knew that within the 
last twenty-five years education had increased in this country 
at least twenty-fold. Every one knew also that the morals of 
the people had not mended within that period. They had been 
assured to-day, in that house, thatthe crime of drunkenness 
had increased prodigiously within the period in question, [a 
laugh. ‘The spread of education, therefore, had not suppressed 
drunkenness, [laughter.] He maintained that our ancestors 
were much better as regarded their morals, as well as in other 
respects, than we are. Every ooe who knew any thing on the 
subject knew this. The people would therefore be as well 
without the intellectual enjoyment of the honorable and learn- 
ed gentleman as they would be with it. He had already said 
that there had been a great increase of crime along with the 
increase of education. In England and Wales crime had in- 


creased within the last quarter of a century, four, if not seven- 
fold. 


An hon. member here said ‘‘nine-fold.”’ 

Mr. Cobbett—Well, then, nine-fold, [laughter, and cries of 
no, no.}] It could not at any rate be denied that the number of 
bastard children had greatly increased with the spread of educa- 
tion, [laughter.) It had been proved before a committee of the 
house of commons, thatthe moral restraint of the honorable 
and learned gentleman had in that respect been quite ineffec- 
tual, [loud Jaughter.] The crime of bastardy had, he repeated, 
increased to a procigious extent, and which did bodily and in- 
tellectual injury at the same time, [laughter.} The honorable 
and learned gentleman had told them that a system of educa- 
tion similar to the one he proposed was now in operation at 
New York; that half a milliou of people had received instruc- 
tion according to this intellectual scheme; and that the best 
moral effects had resulted from it. The recorder of N. York, 
he, (Mr. Cobbett), must inform the house, gave a very different 
account. He had instituted an inquiry into the way in which 
it operated on the morals of the people, by examining a number 
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ef those persons who had been convicted of crimes. He put the 
educated criminals on one side, and the uneducated on another, 
and he found that the number of educated criminals far ex- 
ceeded those who were uneducated. 

Mr. Roebuck here expressed his doubts of the accuracy of 
the statement. 

Mr. Cobbett would pledge himself to prove to the honorable 
and learned gentleman that the fact was so, by producing, if he 
wished it, or if the house wished it, a copy of the document 
which the recorder of New York bas made out and sept over to 
this country, expressly for bis, (Mr. Cobbett’s), use. What 
this country wanted was good people, and not gabbling people, 
{loud laughter.) A boy would not be able to understand the 


honorable and learned member’s intellectual system until he | casionally been exhibited. 


was at least sixteen years of age. By this time he would be a 
great boy, stuffing himself with all kinds of meat, (laughter. ) 
Who, then, he should like to know, was to find him in keep 
while he was studying the intellectual system, [renewed laugh- 
te:?} But the honorable and learned gentleman said the boy 
wight labor during the remainder of the day after he was done 
with his intellectual food. He, (Mr. Cobbett), wished that the 
honorable and learned member knew a little of what his labor 
would be. He was perfectly sure that his first work would be, 
to gu to sleep, [loud laughter.] He would find bis limbs too stiff 
for ordinary labor afler he had done with the intellectual sys- 
tem. He, (Mr. Cobbvett), was not for deriving our systems of 
education from France or Belgium; they are nothing to us; we 
are nothing to them. Our feelings and habits are quite dif- 
ferent from theirs. Had the honorable and learned gentleman 
argued from the case of America, that would have been one 
point. The document to which he had already referred, which 
lie had received from the recorder of New York, proved, as be- 
fore stated, that education, so far from proving a benefit there, 
fed to the increase of crime. He, (Mr. Cobbett), would teach 
the youth of the country something better; he would teach 
them to work. Learning, he was sure, was very injurious. It 
was for the benefit of the children of the poorer classes that he 
epoke. It was for their good, and not for the good of the rich, 
that he spoke. The consequence of putting the children of 
poor people to school would be to keep them from work; chil- 
dren were never too young to work. He had two boys under 
seven years of age now in liis employ to keep the birds away 
from the corn, and each of them received half-a crown a week. 
This was of some consequence to their fathers; it was gaining 
money to them, [laughter.] If you send the boys of poor people 
to slip-slop school mistresses—if you send them to a drunken 
school master, [great laughter}—or, if yon send them to a con- 
ceited coxcomb school master, they would not keep birds away 
from the corn, but would run and shelter themselves under 
the hedge when the rain began to pelt, [loud laughter.] ‘They 
would be brought up with such high notions, that there would 
be no use of them whatever, [laughter.] For these reasons, 
therefore, he objected to any system of national education, and 
he would oppose the motion of the honorable and learned gen- 
tieman.’? 
We should think it an insult to the understanding of 
our readers to make any comment on this characteristic 
speech of William Cobbett. Why did not some one ask 
for the statement said to have been received from the 
recorder of New York? Jt was not thought worth while, 
perhaps, to dispute any thing that the ‘honorable’? mem- 
ber might be pleased to say! It is possible, however, that 
at New York a majority of the criminals may have been 
educated, for the good reason that a very large majority 
of the people there are educated. 
But we shall make a reference to certain cases nearer 
Mr. Cobdett’s home. The English, compared with the 
lvish, may be called an educated people; but we see that 
lord Melbourne, in a speech in the house of peers, July, 
26, suid only 2,941 crimes, committed with violence, had 
happened in England in 1833, or as one to nearly 5,000 
of the whole pupulation—13,840,751, in 1830: whereas 
the number of outrages committed in Ireland in the same 
year amounted to 9,943, including 1,800 or 1,900 robbe- 
ries which were not particularly stated as having been 
committed with or without violence—say then 9,000 in 
all with violence, or one in much less than 1,000 of the 
whole population—7,764,401, in 1830-31. 
The following are extracts from lord Melbourne’s 
speech— 
lle was sorry, however, to say, that the mere lists of offences 
thus furnished would give but an inadequate account of the 
the state of the country—but an inadequate idea of its con- 


dition could be formed from the details of murders and of 


horrors at which the blood ran cold. Those who had the task 
ot reading the accounts of the smaller offences, would see in 
them a pervading character which was most fatal to the peace 
of society. No man could do any one act—could take a servant, 
could make the commonest disposition of his property, could set- 
tle a rate of wages, could give outa piece of work, without sub 
jecting himself to annoyance, perhaps to injury, during the day 
or to the night visit of ruffians, for the pur 


se of committing some 
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tion, or if he assisted another in resorting to them, he was pro- 


bably pronouncing the sentence of his own death, and in all pro- 
bability would be murdered, perhaps in mid-day, and, as it too 
often happened, if not with the active assistance, at least, 
through the effect of intimidation, with the silent permission, 
of all the surrounding populace, (hear, hear.) 

* * * * * * In bis opinion the right of petitioning had 
been abused and perverted im Ireland, where it was used for 
the purpose of overthrowing the constitution of the country. 
He knew that it might be said that it had been abused in Eng- 
land: that it had been sometimes carried to too great an extent 
here, he was willing toadmit. Violent language had been some- 
limes used at public meetings here, and menacing had even oc- 
But here these things were tran- 
sient—they were the spontaneous ebullitions of the moment— 
they soon passed away, and all again relapsed into peace. In 
ireland, on the contrary, they were of certain regular recur- 
rence, as regular as the monsoons and the rains of a tropical 
climate; and they bore the impression of being actuated by one 
inind, set on foot by one impulse—they were guided by one 
power and one spirit, (hear, hear!) 

MAJOR JAQUETT. 

From the ‘Delaware Journal’? of the 16th instant. 

Died, on the 13th September, at bis residence near this place, 
[Wilmington], major Perer JaquetT, in the 80th year of his 
age. The deceased was a soldier of the revolution, and one 
of the bravest of those brave men who have immortalized the 
most glorious page in our country’s history. In January, 
1775, at the age of 20, he received the appointment of lieu- 
tenant in the gallant regiment of Delaware; and in January fol- 
lowing was promoted to a captaincy. In both ranks, bis gallant 
friend and comrade, Kirkwood, was his senior by one day. 
From the very commencement of the war to its close major 
Jaquett was in constant and active service, with the single in- 
termission of a furlough of about three months. During that 
period, he was engaged in thirty battles in the field, besides 
sieges and storms. In every general engagement that was 
fought between New York and Charieston, Kirkwood, com- 
manding the first, and Jaquett, the second company of Dela- 
ware, fought shoulder to shoulder in the front of the batth—for 
the Delaware regiment was always there. We dwell with me- 
lancholy, but justifiable, and patriotic pride, on the merits and 
services of that gallant corps, which during the war of indepen- 
dence, enlisted more than 4,000 men, and at its close was re- 
duced, by battle and death, to two companies—Kirkwood’s and 
Jaquett’s—collected from the fragments of repeated and despe- 
rate conflicts. Major Caleb P. Bennet, the present governor of 
our state, remains the only survivor of the commissioned of- 
ficers of the regiment. Delaware makes but a poor figure on 
the pension list—few, very few, of her revolutionary soldiers 
survived to partake of the bounty or swell the burdens of their 
country—their bones lay whitening on the fields of Princeton, 
Long Island, Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, Camden, 
Cowpens, Guilford Court House, Ninety Six and Eutaw; days 
in which the Delaware regiment was relied on as the elite of 
the army, always prompt with the bayonet, and never turning 
its back upon the toe. In all these battles major Jaquett was 
an ardent participator: at Camden, where the Delaware regi- 
ment was cut down from eight companies to two, and he and 
Kirkwood were the only captains that survived—where the 
brave de Kalb, expiring under multiplied wounds, with his dy- 
ing breath expressed his admiration and invoked the blessings 
of heaven upon the brave Delawares and Marylanders who had 
fought by his side: At Cowpens, where the Delawares and 
Marylanders, under colonel Howard, turned the tide of battle, 
routed ‘Tarleton’s legion and secured a splendid victory: At 
Eutaw, where they advanced with trailed arms upon the ebi- 
valry of England, and drove them from the field at the bayonet’s 
point. In these, and in all the general actions fought in the south- 
ern and middle states, Jaquett and his comrades were to be seen, 
fighting where the battle was hottest and never retreating, but 
from the sternest necessity, and then with their faces to the 
foe. Many instances of the gallant bearing of major Jaqueit 
have been related to us, one of which we cannot forbear to put 
on record, Iu the disastrous battle of Camden, and in the beat 
of that bloody conflict, the baron de Kalb, while standing a little 
in advance of the Delaware regiment, had his horse shot under 
him, and as he lay endeavoring to extricate bimself, a British 
horseman rushed upon him and was upon the point of putting 
the gallant veteran to the sword, when Jaquett sprung from the 
line, drove his spontoon through the Englishman in sight of 
both armies, secured his horse and placed the baron upon it. At 
this moment,de Kalb received a faial wound and fell into the 
arms of Jaguett, to whom his last words were expressive of 
gratitude and adwiration of his daring conduct. 

When the war had ceased and his country’s independence 
was secured, major Jaquett retired to his paternal farm—Long 
Hook—on the banks of the Christiana, where he resided to the 
day of his death. Here, retired from the busy ecenes of the 
world, he led the life of an independent gentleman—seeking 
nothing for himself, but taking a warm interest in the growing 
prosperity of the country which he had so well served. His 
constitution, unbroken by the toils and sufferings of eight cam- 
paigns, was vigorous and robust; his habits temperate and re- 
gular; and he enjoyed uninterrupted health until within a few 
months, when the death of his wife—she who for forty years 





violent outrage; and if any man resorted to the laws for protec- 





had been the faithful and affectionate paitner of his joys and 
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cares—siruck a blow from which he never recovered. The 
heart of the vid soldier broke under this dispensation—te drag- 
ged out a weary existence for @ few months, but the spirit and 
animation which, in a remarkable degree distinguished him, had 
fled forever. His death was characteristic of his lite—he met 
the king of terrors with the calm intrepidity of a soldier, and 
just betore he died, feeling his end approaching, he directed his 
attendants to raise Lim on his feet, that he might die standing— 
and breathed his last while they were complying with his 
wishes. 








His remains were interred yesterday in the burying ground of 


the old Swedes church, with all the honors due toa distinguish- 
ed soldier and patriot. A detachment of the Washington Grays, 
under lieutenant Ritchie, attended to pay the last military ho 
nors to the veleraun—sixty young men from Wilmington repaired 
to his residence to bear his honored remains to their resting 
place, a distance of more than two miles—the governor of the 
state, his last surviving comrade, was there as principal mourn- 
er—the mayor and city council,and a vast concourse of citi- 
zens Closed the procession. ‘The belis were tolling during the 
day, and a volley of musquetry fired by the detachment, gave 
notice that the grave had closed over as brave aud true a sol- 
dier as ever drew his sword for his country. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

From the Providence Journal of September 15. 

STATE CONVENTION. 

The convention which haz been in session in this city for the 
last fortnight, style the instrument which they have completed 
except two short articles ‘articles of amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the state of Rhode Island and Providence pluntations pro- 

sed to the people by the convention assembled at Providence on 
the first Monday of September, A. D. 1834.’ 

he most important feature of this instrument are these. It 
has not extended the right of suffrage at all beyond the present 
freehold qualification; but has adopted some provisions cal- 
culated to guard it from abuse. 

It has also left the legislature and executive departments of 
our government as they now are, except that it has increased 
the number of the senate to 15 members to be elected by the 
several counties instead of by general ticket, viz: 3 by New- 
port county, 6 by Providence county, 3 by Washington county, 
2 by Kent county and | by Bristol county, and has increased 
the number of representatives to 83, giving to Newport 6, to 
Providence 8, to Smithfield 5, to Warwick 4, to Portsmouth 3, 
to Scituate 3, to Cumberland 3, to South Kingstown 3, to North 
Kingstown 3, to North Providence 3, to Coventry 3, to Bristol 
3,and to all the other towns 2, except to Barrington] and 
Jamestown 1. 

It has made no change at all in the court of common pleas; 
but has in the judiciary provided that the judges of the supreme 
court shall be chosen for 6 years in such a manuer that the 
time of one of the judges shall be out every two years. 

It bas embodied into an article the law passed by the general 
assembly in 1667 and practised upon for many years afterwards, 
that general officers shall be elected by a plurality of votes. 
This provision, if adopted, will effvctually prevent any future 
failure in our elections. 

As five members were wanting on Saturday, to forma quo- 
rum, the convention after bringing their labors to within a few 
hours of a close were obliged to postpone the consideration and 
disposal of the two last articles, until the 2d Monday of No 
vember next. Inthe meantime the freemen will have an op- 
portunity to consider and talk over among themselves what the 
convention have done thus far, and be preparing their minds to 
vote upon it, when completed and submitted to them for that 
purpose; and there can be no doubt a majority will vote upon 
it according to their own true interest, unless they suffer them- 


selves to be deceived and misled by a few artful and designing | 


men, who have their own selfish party purposes to answer by 
misleading them. One of the short articles which were left in- 
complete, is upon the subject of amendments, and the other 
conaists of a few general provisions. 

WEST INDIES. 

A letter from Antigua dated Ang. 30, says— 

I am happy to state, that the day on which this remarkable 
revolution [the emancipation of the slaves, and the introduction 
of a free labor system], commenced in our body politic, (the Ist 
inst.) passed over with the utmost tranquillity, which continues 
to prevail throughout the island. The negroes have not, how- 
ever, worked so regularly as was confidently expected, in con- 
sequence of demanding higher wages than the planters can af 
ford, and some months will probably elapse before agriculture 
assumes its regular routine. The operations of commerce have 
experienced no interruption, public confidence remains unsha- 
ken, our treasury is in excellent credit, having a considerable 
surplus in the hands of Messrs. Coutts & Co. London, and two 
sugar plantations have recently leased for quite as much as they 
were worth, with the negroes included, prior to emancipation, 
It would be premature at this early period to offer an opinion 
on this bold measure, but I confess [ lean to the belief of its re- 
sulting beneficially, or at least of two evils, six years appren- 
ticeship, or unconditional freedom, we have certainly chosen 
the least. 

By private advices from Barbadoes to Aug. 20th, we learn 
that there have been serious disturbances in Demerara, Trini- 
dad, and in every othar island. One of the letter writers states 
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that on the 14th, when he left Demerara, the negroes on the 
west were almost in a state of open rebellion, insomuch that 
the governor had been obliged to go down with a grenadier 
company of sixty men. 

A letter from Jamaica, dated the 14th August, says: ‘*More 
than 25,000 negroes have refused to work on the estates. So 
far, they have committed no higher offence—submitting to their 
39 lashes, for no greater number can be legally inflicted. It is 
said that there is a prospect of bringing them to terms.”? 

From a table, published in the Paris Moniteur, it appears that 
the number of slaves emancipated in the four French colonies 
of Martinique, Guadaloupe, French Guyana and Bourbon, be- 
tween the end of the year 1830, and the end of May last, 
amounts to 21,962, namely, in the first to 13,963; in the second 
to 5,710; in the third to 818; and in the fourth to 771. 

The following account of dinners given by masters to their 
apprentices, at Spanish town, Jamaica, will amuse some of our 
readers— 

To the editor of the Jamaica Despatch and New Courant. 

Sir: [ witnessed a scene last evening which, I must confess, 
gave me great satisfaction. J. Dias, esq. merchant, in this 
town, gave to his apprentice laborers, about ten or twelve in 
number, an excellent dinner, and permitted them to invite their 
different friends, which caused the party to be a large one (at 
least forty) by the time they sat down, about half past six 
o’clock. The party looked uncommonly clean, and in high 
spirits, and did ample justice to all the good things before them. 


After enjoying themselves for about one hour, 

The president, Richard Hanson, called for order. He rose 
and said—I wish health and happiness to my good master and 
mistress; may dey live long, an enjoy every ting in dis world, an 
may we do our duty to dem, and sarve dem fateful. I was de 
second nega dat my master by, an I no how hard him is work 
for to by de rest of you, deyfore, dont let any one put foolish 
tings in your heads, but behave like good people, an help him 
to work for de fore year to come. 

This speech, or as they term it, a toast, was received with 
great applause. 


Next rose Richard Collins, as vice president. He said: My 
toast is, prosperity and Jong life to my master an his family. 
When he buy me at public sale, some people told me dat I was 
goin to live bad; but I fine to de contrary, he is a good master, 
an has treat me well. Let me pray of you, my fellow servants, 
to mind your business well, and be honest to our good master 
for all his Kindness to us all. It is true dat we have only to 
sarve him fore year longer; but we may do a great deal for him 
in dat time. For my part I could hope dat de fore year would 
neber come, for I is a happy an contented man just_now. My 
fellow servant, look at our good master and his friends—see 
how dem is all waiting upon us. Let us from to-morrow, re- 


| turn to our work wit all our strength, and all our hearts, and 


may God Almighty look down an smile upon him an his family. 

His speech was hailed with deafening applause, and the yard 
rung again with the hurrahs. 

Several toasts followed; among them was proposed the health 
of lord Mulgrave, by one of the visiters, when 

The president rose and said, that he would not drink to dat, 
and in its stead he proposed de health of our noble lord Sligo, 
wit tree times tree. 

This was received as it ought to be, and drank with spirit 
with nine times nine. 

A few songs concluded this interesting scene. 

A BY-STANDER. 

Spanish Town, Aug. 2, 1834. 

At another dinner, the president, on the removal of the cloth, 
rose and said— 

‘*We very good massa, and broder prentice all—we feel mo 
dan tanks, and mo da na we heart, dan wat de mout can peak, 
at dis handsome and nice treat we good massa gi’ we dis day. 
Bredo prentice, | hope dat you will all mark dis da, and take 
notice of wat we massa do for we, and long as we prentice, we 
will conduct weself in sich a manner, dat massa will peber be 
sorry for what him do dis night. Me friends, aldo’ all we now 
free, and only prentice foo wook unda de law, yet I pray, and I 
beg unoo to do de same, and mind binness de same like a befo, 
‘so dat great good might be wid us eben unto to de end—amen.’ 
(This speaker is a religions man). Now, my friends I going 
Lo propose a toase from de heart, and [I hope all drink it from de 
heart, wid tree times tree. De toase is—we very good massa, 
and all him family.’? This toast was rapturously drank, amidst 
deafening cheers. 

Mr. Sanguinettii [the master] then addressed them to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

‘*Apprentices! The time haa arrived when you are no longer 
slaves, and for the great change you have to thank our good 
king and your masters. You are now called upon to perform a 
duty to your masters, which, if you do not faithfully perform, 
will be the means of preventing, in a great measure, the enjoy- 
ment of that great blessing intended for you. I am sure you 
are notignorant of what you are required to do; but to make 
vou fully understand I will explain. Your freedom is granted 
to you—but you are bound by law to serve me, who is still your 
master, for a period of four years, at which time you will be al- 
together free, and your time will be employed for your own be- 
nefit and that of your families. If you are faithful and obedient 
I will treat you well, and your situation will be made comforta- 
ble. At the expiration of your apprenticeship thoee I find good 


and faithful I will employ, but those who are not I will dismiss, 
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and, no doubt, those will find great difficulty in getting employ- 
ment, for the gentiemen and ladies of the island have determin- 
ed not to employ any servant who cannot produce a recom- 
mendation trom their former proprietor, and a certificate that 
they have faithfully attended to thei work during their appren- 
ticeship. The reason why your apprenticeship is shorter than 
that of the field negroes, is because they are allowed two days 
jur themselves every week, and you are obliged to attend every 
day to your usual business; you will therelore be free two years 
before they will. Allow me, in Conclusion, to wish you happy 
ia your new state, and that you may be an example to other ap- 
prentices fer your good conduct. | now return you thanks for 
the manner in Which you have drank my own and my family’s 
health, and in return cheerfully drink yours,”? 

On the project now heing made in the British West Indies, 
the editors of the New York “Commercial Advertiser,’ staunch 
opponents Of slavery, as we Ourselves are, have the following 
remarks— 

Aun experiment of the most important character is now being 
tried in the British West Indies. We cordially hope it may be 
successful, although the indications thus far, do not presenta 
javorable augury. It is not a subject altogether beyond the 
teachings Of experience; and the current events in the British 
West Indies will form another lessou, either for the weal or the 
woe of the blacks. We have some further advices from Bar- 
badoes, representing the condition of things worse and worse. 


The semi-emancipated slaves will not work—there are many of 


them in a state of insubordination bordering upon actual insur- 
rection—the troops are On constant duty—and executions fre- 
quent. More than thirty years have clapsed since slavery was 
abolished in St. Domingo. Through scenes of unparalleled de- 
vastation and blood, the blacks expelled or slew their white 
masters, and have ever since lived under a government of their 
own. But from the day of their emancipation to the present, 
the population, for the most part, has been idle and worthless. 


St. Domingo was the garden of the new world—the richest of 


the Indies. But its villas have gone to ruin, and its fields run 
to waste. ‘Thorns and briars have choked their gardens, and 
their plantations have become barren from idleness. The go- 
vernment has ever been despotic, and of necessity; and at last, 
its power has been called forth for the regulation of labor—the 
labor of freemen—to prevent the island from going entirely to 
ruin. The following extract from a late Haytien enactment, is 
in point—and will serve as a practical commentary upon the 
mad schemes of our well meaning but deluded philanthropists. 

The senate and chamber of representatives of Hayti have 
passed a rural code, containing provisions which are without 
example in any nation. ‘Their object is to compel the people to 
Jabor for their subsistence by inflicting penalties upon idleness. 
We have extracted the following articles, which render the con- 
dition of the free blacks of Haytt very little different from, if not 


actually worse, than the condition of the slaves in any part of 


the United States. 

‘Art. 174. All persons who are not proprietors or farmers in 
the place in which they reside, and shall not have engaged 
themselves to work for some proprietor or farmer, shall be re- 
ported as vagabonds, shall be arrested by the rural police of the 
place in which they may be found, and brought before the jus- 
tice of the peace of the district.’ 

“Art. 177. If, after eight days detention, they shall refuse to 
work, they shail be sent to labor on the public works of the 
town Or district in which they may be arrested, until they con- 
sent to work in the fields.”’ 

“Art. 180. Every laborer, who, on working days, and at the 
hours at which he ought to be employed, shall be found uyoc- 
cupied, or found walking upon the public ways, shall be consi- 
dered as an idler, arrested as such, and brought before a justice 
of the peace, who, for the first offence may send him to prison 
for twenty-four hours; and for any repetition may senda him to 
the public works.”’ 

Art. 184. The ordinary labors in the field shall commence 


at day light, and continue till mid day, with an interval of half 


an hour for breakfast: the labor shall be resumed at two o’clock, 
and continue till sunset.”’ 

“Art. 185. Pregnant women shall be employed only upon 
light work, but after the fourth month of their pregnancy they 
shall not be compelled to work in the fields at all.”? 

‘Art. 186. Four months after their delivery they shall resume 
their labors in the field, but shall not begin work till an hour af- 
ter sunrise, and continue till eleven o’clock, and shall work in 
the afternoon only from two o’clock till an hour before sunset. 

Art. 190. Saturdays, Sundays, and fete days being entirely 
at the disposal of the laborers, they are not to be permitted to 
leave their work on the other days for the purposes of dancing 
or amusement, either day or night. The delinquents in such 
cases shall be liable to imprisonment for three days for the first 
offence, and for six days on every repetition of the offence.” 
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LETTER FROM GOV. BELL, OF N. H. 

Mr. Bell, one of the senators of the United States from New 
Hampshire, being invited to a public dinner, accepted the invi- 
tation in the following terins: 

Chester, Sept. 5, 1834. 

GenTLemMen: I have received with deep sensibility your let- 
ter of yesterday, as the committee of a meeting of whig citi- 
zeus, recently held at Concord, inviting me to a public dinner 
&t that place on the 30th inst. 


| tion of both master and slave. 


The terms in which that meeting have expressed their wish- 
es, assure me that I may regard the invitation as evidence of 
their approbation of the principles and motives by which I have 
been governed in the discharge of my duties as a member of 
the senate of the United States, and claim my grateful acknow- 
ledgments. A majority of that body bave been constrained by 
a sense of duty to place themselves in the breach, in opposition 
to the encroachments made and attempted by the executive 
upon the constitutional rights and duties of the other depart- 
ments of the government, and the best interests of the people. 
For this it is, that the whole force of party artillery has been 
brought to bear upon them collectively, and individually, with 
the hope of destroying the confidence of the people in the cor- 
rectness of their measures, and the purity of their motives. 

In the circumstances in which they were placed they assum- 
ed a fearful responsibility, confiding in the intelligence and pa- 
triotism of their fellow citizens to sustain them, and they have 
not been disappointed. In every part of the country it is now 
seen that their conduct and their motives have been approved 
by their impartial, enlightened and patriotic fellow citizens. 

It is now apparent to all who are not under the influence of 
party delusion, or interested motives, that our free institutions 
are in imminent danger of being prostrated by executive usur- 
pations, sustained by an army of office holders, whose tenure - 
of office is indiscriminate support of executive measures, by a 
pensioned press, and powerful body of political adherents, 
very many of whom know no other rule of political opinion or 
eonduct, than such as is prescribed to them by the wiil of their 
chief, or that of his unprincipled and irresponsible advisers and 
favorites. 

At such a crisis, it is highly gratifying to every irne patriot to 
see the whig spirit of seventy-six resuscitated in its pristine 
vigor, again ready to meet the assaults of arbitrary power. It 
furnishes a sure omen of the success of the glorious cause of 
constitutional liberty. 

The high character of the gentlemen who composed the 
meeting, and a just appreciation of the motives by which they 
were actuated, induce me to accept the invitation. 

Please to accept for yourselves, and the gentlemen associated 
with you, my most respectful acknowledgments, for the honor 
conferred upon me. With great respect, your obedient ser- 
vant, SAMUEL BELL. 

Messrs. Kent, Cilley, Chase, Burgin, Hackett, Eastman, Mer- 
rill, Dustin, Carrigain, Ambrose, Hutchins and Bradley. 
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FACTS ON SLAVERY. 

The sympathies of many of the people of New England have 
been much excited of late, by appeals on the sin of slavery, ac- 
companied by warm discussions of the whole subject, and an 
array of particular circumstances which were said to have 
taken place in some of the southern states. These particulars 
I shall at present neither confirm nor deny, but shall content 
myself with stating a few facts which have come under ny own 
observation during a three years’ residence in Virginia. On 
this subject, as on every other, facts are arguments, and I pledge 
myself for the truth of every instance I shall relate. 

[ went to the south with a great borror of slavery, and have 
returned with the same sentiments. Familiarity with the evil 
has only caused me to feel more deeply the unenviable situa- 
But during my stay in Virginia, 
in which I was one year on a plantation of 65 slaves, passing 
and repassing among them at every hour of the day, I have 
never seen more than three whipped, nor more than twice that 
number who worked as hard as the industrious freemen of our 
soil. Undoubtedly more were punished; I only state the result 
of my own observation. 

On the plantation referred to, the field servants were all call- 
ed up at day break by sound of horn, and a particular part of 
the plantation assigned to each. Then they would separate to 
their work, and the overseer would return to his house. In an 
hour or two the overseer would ride round and visit all the Ja- 
borers, staying a half hour with each party, and in the middle 
of the day would send them to a shady spring, where they 
would lie on the grass two hours, eating, singing, telling tales, 
or sleeping, just as they choose. From that time till sunset 
they would resume their work, and then—down drops the hoe, 
and away they run, **their own men”? till morning. 

I am more particular, as this is generally the order of pro- 
ceeding throughout Virginia. I visited 14 or 15 counties, and 
spent time enongh in each to ascertain the condition of the 
slave population, and can say with sincerity, (and with pride 
too, as I found a stranger’s welcome there) that the slaves of 
that large state are not worked so hard as our own farmers and 








mechanics work; that in general they are well fed, well cloth- 
ed, well lodged, treated better than domestics at the north as 
long as they behaved well, provided for when sick, and often 
made the confidential agents of their masters. For instance: 
J. Randolph, of Roanoke, had about 400 slaves. Their value 
was estimated at $100,000. He gave them clothing enongh at 
Christmas to last them the whole year—as coats, hats, bedding, 
blankets, &c. and all who took care of what they received 
were well dressed men. He sent food from his own kitchen to 
all the unmarried ones, and plenty of provisions to be cooked 
by those who had families in their own cabins. He had five or 
six nurses, whose business it was to attend to the sick. And 
his overseer had special directions never to inflict a blow. He 
pnnished them as we punish children—by withholding some fa- 
vor, as sugar from the women and meat from themen, Whenr- 
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ever he rode over the plantation, the field servants took off 

their hats, and he touched his: he always had some witty re- 

mark to amuse them im labor and counciliate their love. His 
body servant had the keys of the house, and often carried his 

master’s purse, and though he was by no means uncommonly 

eee yet they all loved him when alive, and lamented his 
eath. 

I knew an old grey-headed man the property of an elder in 
the Presbyterian church, who had the full confidence of bis 
master. On one occasion he went from the county where he 
lived, 40 miles to Petersburgh, with a handsome carriage and 
horses, and $2,000 to pay a debt of the plantation. He pro- 
ceeded carefully on his way alone, with no person in company, 
paid the bill, took a receipt and returned in good season to his 
master. The same servant also, at another time, drove a ear- 
riage containing two young ladies to Richmond, and discharged 
his duty faithfully. 1 saw him there, after an absence of a year 
from him. He walked up a mile to see me, and when we met 
grasped my hand in both of his, exclaiming ‘God bless you, 
young master—God bless you.”? ‘Tom, said [, how are all the 
old family servants at home? ‘‘Hearty,’’ said he, with his eyes 
full of tears, ‘‘and they all sent heaps of love to young master, 
and this too.”? So saying, he opened a basket, and behold, a 
dozen of eggs—a present from slaves, a token of their ardent 
gratitude and love. Poor creatures! it was all they had to send. 

i might go On to narrate hundreds of instances, where kind- 
ness was the only rule of the house or field, and cruelty a very 
rare exception, but shall not at present. Cruelty is rare in Vir- 
ginia. Itis dishonorable, it subjects a man to the imputation 
of being ungenerous and unfeeling, and I suppose no men on 
earth are more Keenly alive to the noblest sentiments of gene- 
rosity and honor, and the highest refinements of feeling, than 
the Virginians. ‘They are so by nature and by inheritance, and 
they scorn to treat a fellow creature cruelly, while every emo- 
tion of their bosoms prompts to humanity. 

There are many plantations within my knowledge, where the 
master has offered freedom to all his slaves, or to a part, and 
they have refused to accept it. This is fact—not desire, or 
hope, but fact—and proves much. I have witnessed the offer 
of freedom to twenty or thirty slaves, and strange as it may 
seem, | have seen them refuse it! When urged upon them, as 
{i remember it was once particularly, their master saying they 
might go to the north or to Africa, and there live free, they al! 
burst into tears, declaring that they would not leave him, and 
that they did not want to be free. 

The fact is, if they were all freed to-morrow, they would be 
in a miserable situation for they have always been in leading 
strings, and are as helpless as children. ‘hey are too ignorant 
te know what to do. Most plantations are too poor to hire 
them. Those in the country must live like the free negroes 
who are now there—by plunder. ‘Those in the city must sleep 
in the open field it their master abandon them, or board in damp 
cellars and ruined tenements, with their thieving fellow suffer- 
ers, or roam over the country, obliged by the course of their 
present protectors, to resort to crime for subsistence, and to 
wretchedness and death as the boon of liberty. 

In conctusion, [ would just say, that as far as my own expe- 
rience goes, the slaves of Virginia seem to be in better condi- 
tion, in respect to health, looks, manners, morals, contentment 
and happiness, than the same class of society in the northern 
states, | think they are less vicious, I know they are more hap- 
py, and so free from care, that many a@ master envies them a 
state in which it does seem that “‘ignorance is bliss.”’ 

I believe the time is coming when slavery will be unknown 
in America. I ardently pray for this glorious consummation of 
our hopes. But! have no idea it will be done this day, or this 
year, or in many years; for it still exists, notwithstanding it has 
racked the brain of our wisest heads, and enlisted the sympa- 
thies of our warmest hearts. [Salem Reg. 

LETTER FROM MR. WILLEY. 

The following letter from Mr. Willey, late a senator in con- 
gress from Connecticut, has just been published ia the Hartford 
‘Times: . 

Tolland, September 15th, 1834. 

Dear sin: Your esteemed favor of the 13th instant is now 
before me, and in answer can only say, I have no wish to en- 
ter the field of political controversy, and more especially to 
have my name appear inthe public journals of the day, and 
sincerely lam-1rt the occasion now calls for it. Still, however, 
I never will sbriak from a duty | owe my fellow man and the 
public, to publish and maintain my sentiments regarding public 
men and public measures, especially in times like the present, 
when the liberties of the American people are in imminent dan 
ger from the overwhelming influence of a mammoth bank, aid- 
ed by great talents and a moneyed aristocracy; and shall never 
refuse openly to take the side of the people, and to march bold- 
ly with my democratic friends to the contest. I am against the 
U.S. bank in every form. The last year, I think, should con. 
vince every thinking man that we have more danger to fear 
from that institution, than we have from any other source. 
What do we see? Old federalists of the Hartford convention 
stamp and apostate democrats uniting in supporting the bank, 
and the bank sustaining them. My dear friend, it becomes the 
republicans to be up and doing; tocry aloud and spare not. At 
this time let no man be asleep on his post. We have no other 
means to use but truth and justice, and the elective franchise. 
Let us march boldly up to the polls, and elect no man to office 
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but honest unflinching democrats, that can neither be bought 
nor sold. Let us have no trimmers nor twaddters These are 
my sentiments. Should you deem it important to make them 
known through the medium of your useful journal, you have 
iny liberty su to do, and should you find it necessary and expe- 


dient to give my name to the public, you may do so. 
most sincerely, 


Gideon Welles, esq. 


Yours, 
CALVIN WILLEY, 


UNITED STATES BANK, 
The following are the principal items from the bank state- 
ment of the Ist September, instant, viz: . 
Loans On personal SECUTILY.......6eeeee eee cece e 30,289,331 72 
OM Dank stock ....cccccccccssccccsescccces AyhhT, 766 53 
OM OUNEF SECUFILICS..... ccc cecccees seceeees 3,406,228 30 





34,863,326 55 
Domeatie DENIS. ccccceecccvccseseccccce seccccee cehtyl Wyk IZ 10 





47,059,498 65 





Baring, Brothers & Co. KC... eee eee ce eeee eevee 3,728,649 89 
SPOCle coc cecceccrccsscccrecces cescesssecee- see shad 83,897 99 
Redemption of public debt... .. ceececesscscceess 258,431 94 
Treasurer of the United States... 503,788 42 
Public OFFICES... ... ccc cccccccccccccccsccccccesce 1,392,992 24 
Individual depOsites........0ceceeeseeeeeeeeecess 6,854,182 70 
CirCulation .. 2... ccccccccccescecceesecesecesese slU 298,007 I) 
Due from state Danks. ...... cece ceeeee cess cece 2,098,184 93 
Due to do. GO vo ccccccccce cocccccccccs eee+ 2,499,022 66 
Boston branch, Sept. Ist. 

Loans on personal security .........0..eeeeee cess 1 364,229 71 

on bank stock.... 338,738 30 

on Other securities... 20,300 00 
Domestic bills of exchange............eee00eeee+ 1,753,334 58 
Due from state banks..........e0.00-. 291,100 00 
Due to do. BO ccicccccccccccccccccccescces B49,780 97 

TREASURY OF THE U. 8. AND THE BANK. 

The tollowing correspondence was first published in the 
“Nashville Republican,”? having been forwarded by the secre- 
tary of the treasury to the president, and placed by the latter in 
the hands of the editor for publication. 

Bank of the United States, July 8th, 1834. 

Sir: I have had the honor of receiving your letter of the 3d 
inst. requesting that the dividend on the stock of the bank own- 
ed by the United States, should be placed to the credit of the 
treasurer of the United States at the office of this bank in Wash- 
ington, which was this morning submitted to the board of direc- 
tors. At the same time was presented a copy of your letter to 
ihe cashier of that office, dated the 2d instant, containing the 
final refusal of the treasury to allow the claim of the bank for 
damages On the protested bill upon the French government. 

After due consideration of the coutents of these communica- 
tions, | am instructed by the board of directors to inform you, 
that from the dividend payable on the 17th of this month there 
will be deducted the amount due to the bank for damages, costs 
and interest, upon the bill of exchange drawn by the secretary 
of the treasury on the French government—and that the remain- 
der shall be placed to the credit of the treasurer in the office at 
Washington, in conformity to your request. 

[am further instructed to say, that this course is adopted by 
the board of directors, not merely from a conviction of the ob- 
vious justice and propriety of it, but becanse it furnishes the 
best, if not the only, mode of obtaining a judicial decision of the 
case by the proper tribunals. To procure that decision, the 
board will give every facility in their power—and if there is any 
other mode of submitting the rights of the respective parties to 
the judicial tribunals, more acceptable to you, any suggestion 
by you for that purpose will not fail to receive the prompt and 
respectful consideration of the board of directors. In the mean 
time, I have the honor tu be, very respectfully, yours, 

N. BIDDLE, president. 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, secretary of the treasury, Washington. 


Bank of the United States, July 8, 1834. 

Sir: I had this day the honor of informing you that the board 
of directors would deduct from the dividend payable to the U. 
States, on the 17th of this month, the amount due to the bank 
on account of damages on the bill of exchange on the French 
government. 

[ am instructed to apprize you at the same time that in thus 
enforcing their right in this particular case, they desire not to 
be understood as waiving any other claim upon the government, 
and they more especially wich it understood, that they do not 
waive their claim for full compensation and indemnity for the 
violation of the charter of the bank, by the removal from its 
custody of the public funds, for the use of which the bank had 
paid a valuable consideration. That claim is reserved in full 
force, to be asserted at such time and in such manner as may 
hereafter be deemed expedient. I have the honor to be, very 
respectfully, yours, N. BIDDLE, president, 

Hon. Levi Woodbury, sec’ry of the treasury, Washington. 


Treasury department, Julu | 4th, 1834. 
Sir: Your two communications under date of the 8th inst. 
have been received. The course pursued by the bank overt 
which you preside, in determining to withhold a portion of the 
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dividends due on the stock of the United States, has excited 
much surprise in this department, and, at the present time, is 
more to be regretted, as congress is not in session to provide for 
the deficiency thus caused in the estimated revenue from the 
bank stock the present year, 

The claim for damages on the bill of exchange drawn upon 
France, to answer which itis stated that payment of part of the 
dividends is now refused, was disallowed by this department 
pefore the two last dividends were passed to the credit of the 
treasury, and some months before the recent session of congress: 
commenced. Consequently, it was presumed that the claim, if 
not abandoned, would be presented and pursued before that 
body, in the manner usual with claims against the United 
States, When the latter has not instituted any action at law 
against the claimant. | ; aS 

Besides these considerations, it could not have been antici- 
pated as probable that all the dividends accruing would not be 
paid with promptitude and fidelity, when it was known that 
the case of a failure in a stockholder to discharge his subscrip- 
tion to the capital of the bank, was the only case where the 
charter makes an express provision that he ‘‘shall lose the 
benefit of the dividends;”? and in this instance, that the United 
States, though a large stockholder, was not pretended to have 
been guilty of any breach of this provision. Notwithstanding 
this, it would seem from your communications that the United 
States, though intimately coonected with the bank, by having 
conferred the great privileges in its charter, by still using it dai- 
ly as a fiscal agent for certain purposes, and by being entitled 
to a supervision of its concerns through congress, has suddenly, 
without previous notice, and only by an implied or construc- 
tive power, not in the opinion of this department warranted or 
necessary, been deprived of the use of most of its dividends, 
and for the purpose of satisfying a controverted claim, the law 
and equity of which were many months since denied by the 
executive, and have never been sanctioned by either of the 
other branches of government established by the constitution. 

In this condition of the subjec?, since the bank did not deem 
it proper to present to congress, ihe customary tribunal for set- 
tling such disputed demands against the United States—or, du- 
ring its late session, to apprize either that body or this office of 
the extraordinary course intended to be pursued in thus seizing 
upon a large portion of the public dividends, while already in 
possession of more than a million of dollars belonging to the 
government, but hitherto uncalled for by its creditors or the 
treasury—this department does not consider that it has yet en- 
joyed a suitable opportunity in relation to so unexpected a 
measure, to know the views Or procure the desirable action of 
congress; and, therefore, does not feel justified in making, at 
this time, any arrangement with the bank, or any “‘suggestion”’ 
in respect to legal prosecutions; nor in recognising, in any 
mode, ‘‘the justice or propriety’? of the proceedings the benk 
has been pleased to adopt. 

But it will endeavor on the whole subject to present an early 
report to congress at its next session, and to the president of 
the United States. In the mean time, if the bank desires, be- 
fore a report is prepared, that the facts and reasons in detail, on 
which its decisions and especially its claim for damages on the 
bill of exchange are founded, should be examined by this de- 
partment, the statement of them, whenever forwarded, will re- 
ceive respectful consideration. [| have the honor to be, yours, 

LEVI WOODBURY, secretary of the treasury. 

N. Biddle, esq. pres’t U. S. bank, Philadelphia. 


As explanatory of the preceding letters, it seems a simple act 
of justice to make the following extracts from the report of the 
bank of the United States of the 3d Dec. 1833.—See Reeisrer, 
vol. XLV, page 248—258. 

First. It is not correct to state that the bank was the “fiscal 
agent”? of the government in this matter. On the contrary, the 
fiscal agency of the bank was offered without any charge to the 
government, and declined. ‘Tie bank did not wish to purchase 
this bill at all, but proposed to collect it; paying the money only 
after it had been received by the agents of the bank in France. 
Thus when the secretary of the treasury wrote to the bank 
about this bill, the president of the bank in his answer dated 
Nov. 5, 1832, said: 

“The bank has already in Paris a larger sum than it has any 
immediate use for, vet it is not indisposed to increase it be- 
cause it may hereafter have occasion for the funds, and be- 
cause it is believed that if the terms can be made acceptable, 
the purchase of the whole by the bank, ‘‘would be the hest ope- 
ration for the government;”’ and again in the same letter, 

“In regard to the rate, you are the most competent judge of 
its fitness, and I will merely add, that the bank not wanting 
funds in Paris, and believing that they will be lower hereafter, 
would not make a similar purchase from any other quarter, and 
is influenced exclusively by the belief that any other arrange. 
ment would be less advantageous to the treasury.’’ 

So in his letter of the Llth of February, 1833, “‘the purchase 
of the bill is not in the least desirable to the bank, nor would the 
rate now allowed be given to any other drawer than the go- 
vernment, for we shall send by the same conveyance which 
carries your bill, a large amount of bills purchased at 5.45, be 
ing nearly 14 per ceut. less than the price actually given to the 
treasury.”? 

The bank then did not wish to purchase the bill. But the 
bank offered its agency to collect it on the following terms, on 
the 5th of November 1832. 





‘Should you prefer not fixing a rate at present, but to take 
the chances of a higher rate hereafter, the bank on receiving 
your bill, would place the amount of it to the credit of the go- 
vernment on the 2d of March, at the current rate of exchange 
of the best bills on that day in Philadelphia.” 

Here then was a distinct proposal to collect the bill just as 
the bank collects bills for individuals, so that if the bill had, in 
Nov. 1832, been sent to the bank, it would have been forward- 
ed to Europe, and if on the 2d of Feb. 1833, when it was paya- 
ble in Paris, it had not been paid, the bank would have been 
apprised of that fact, and would not have made the payment on 
the 2d of March, and the whole transaction would have been 
closed. This course, however, the government did not adopt— 
but after considering the offers for the bill made from otber 
quarters, decided to sell it to the bank. 

Secondly. Itis not the fact that this money “was left in the 
use of the bank, being simply added to the treasury deposites.’? 

Suppose that it had been, it would not in the slightest degree 
affect the question of damages. When a party sells a bill, and 
is paid for it, that is, has the funds placed to his credit to be 
drawn whenever he chooses without further notice, the party 
is as much paid—the funds belongs as little to the bank—as if 
the party had actually withdrawn the whole sum in specie. 
But not only was the fund in this case drawn from the general 
resources of the bank, and placed to the credit of the treasury, 
but immediately after that was done, congress passed a law to 
lend the money, and the secretary of the treasury issued a no- 
tice, that this money was to be forthwith lent out to capitalists, 
that is to say, to be immediately withdrawn. = - by 
ad ns ad . ad . * The books of the treasury 
are crowded with cases of damages exacted by the government 
from American citizens—and one is now selected, merely from 
its peculiar apiness to the present occasion. 

Some years ago, Mr. Stephen Girard sold to the treasury four 
bills, two of which returned protested, owing to the insolvency 
of his correspondent in London; when the two others became 
due, they were paid for the honor Mr. Girard by the Messrs. 
Barings, who also agreed to pay the two first in London, as of 
the day on which they were payabie. Mr. Girard applied to 
congress for exoneration from the claim of 20 per cent. dama- 
ges, alleging: 

“That from the said sum of £22,500 sterling, due on 18th 
August last, being passed by sir Francis Baring & Co. to the 
credit of the secretary of the treasury of the United States, as 
on the day the same became due, no real loss or damage can 
accrue to the United States from the said bills being returned 
under protest.’ 

Congress rejected the claim, and Mr. Girard paid the dama- 
ges of 20 per cent. 

On that occasion, the committee of claims called on the se- 
cretary of the treasury, Mr. Gallatin, and in his answer, which 
makes part of their report, he says that he had rejected Mr. 
Girard’s claim for four reasons, of which the two most essen- 
tial are— 

**Ist. Because, considering the large amount of bills (more 
than two millions of dollars), annually purchased on account of 
government, itappeared absolutely necessary never to give up 
the damages whenever a legal right to them had accrued, and 
because that right has in every instance without regard to per- 
sons or circumstances, been enforced. 


“2d. Beeause, if abandoned in this instance and for that rea- 
son, every drawer who was solvent might, by making a remit- 
tance to the bankers in Europe, after bills protested for non- 
payment had been returned to the treasury, induce them to 
inake a similar offer, and evade the payment of damages.”’ 


The lapse of years at last reversed the state of the parties. 
Mr. Girard becomes the largest stockholder in a eorporation 
called the bank of the United States, and he and his partners, 
in the course of their business, purchase a bill from this same 
officer, the secretary of the treasury, which comes back protest- 
ed after having been twice paid for. Mr. Girard’s heirs, and 
his associates apply to the secretary—not even for the same 
amount which Mr. Girard formerly paid—not for twenty per 
cent. the damages in Pennsylvania—but for fifteen per cent. 
the damages in Washington; and the only answer vouchsafed 
by the treasury department is, that the claim ‘thas no founda- 
tion in law or equity’’—to which the president now adds, that 
itis an attempt to “impair the credit of the government, and 
tarnish the honor of the country.”? Such a course tends to an 
utter confusion of all ideas of justice; nor is it a thing tolerable 
by the American people, that an individual shall go among the 
citizens purchasing bills and exacting damages, and when his 
own bill, sold to these same citizens, returns protested, he shall 
wrap himself up in his official immunity, and refuse to do to 
his fellow citizens what he has compelled them to do to him, 


“GOLDEN HUMBUG.” 
From the Cincinnati Intelligencer of September 13. 

A great excitement has existed in our city for these two or 
three days past. The cause of it, as far as we learn the facts, 
is as follows—Mr. J. Washington Mason, by way of a joke on 
some of his Jackson friends, (Mr. Mason has been one of the 
warmest supporters of gen. Jackson), got Mr. Wilson McGrew 
of our city, one of our most respectable jewellers, and a gen- 
tleman who is well known in thie city and highly respected, to 
gild him six of the new 25 cent pieces, in order to have a laugh 
at some of his Jackson friends, by showing them that the me- 
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talic currency could be as easily counterfeited as the notes of 
the United States bank, or any other bank, Mr. McGrew plac- 
ed the silver pieces in the hands of Mr. Huyser, an artist of this 
city, to have the work executed—infofming Mr. Huyser, at the 
time, for what purpose the pieces were to be gilded. Mr. Huy- 
ser did the work accordingly; while he was doing it, many saw 
him at it. The facts were known to many in the community, 
ttat such a joke was to be practised, and among others, to the 
editor of the Republican, who become, in the sequel, the pro- 
secuting witness against Mr. McGrew. ‘The editor of the Re- 
publican himself, requested to have one of the gilt coins, which 
was promised to him. Mr. Huyser while gilding the coins, 
called on Mr. Lytle, our representative in congress, with a re- 
quest that Mr. Lytle would obtain for him, papers of naturali- 
zation, Which Mr. Lytle promised to do. Mr. Huyser in this 
interview with Mr. Lyile, communicated to him the fact, that 
he was gilding the coins. Mr. Lytle told him when he had 
finished the gilding, to bring them to him,in the presence of a 
third person,as he wished to have a witness to the fact, owing 
to the relation in which he, (Mr. Lytle), stood to this commu- 
nity. At, or after the interview, the third person alluded to, 
than whom no one in this cily stands higher, believing it to be 
a joke, advised that no more should be said about the matter. 
After this, Mr. Lytle held at his rooms a meeting of several of 
hia political friends, and there the editor of the Republican de- 
termined to become prosecutor. Acsordingly, the présecution 
was commenced before the mayor. No witness on either side 
pretended to charge Mr. McGrew with any fraudulent intentions, 
whatever. Mr. McGrew was, of course, acquitted by the mayor, 
who refused from the outset of the business, to take any bail 
in the case. Thus terminated the “‘golden humbug.’? This 
business needs no comment now, We may speak of it hereafter. 

The following, from the Cincinnati Pheniz, presents the other 
side of this matter—but it omits to state the very material fact, 
that the mayor dismissed the case, in the manner stated above: 

Yesterday evening, Mr. Wilson McGrew, watchmaker and 
jeweller, of this city, was brought betore the mayor, on a charge 
of counterfeiting the gold coin of the United States, by oblite- 
rating the figure 2 and letter C from the reverse side of some 25 
cent pieces, and gilding thein, so as to make them pass for, or 
be taken for half eagtes. ‘ 

Mr. Huyser, an artist, was produced, who testified that he 
had been in the employment of Mr. McGrew, and that in the 
course of his business, he had received from him, under a charge 
of secrecy, some quarter dollar pieces of silver, from which was 
obliterated the figure 2 and the letter C, leaving the figure 5 
under the eagle on the reverse side of the coin; thathe was 
directed by Mr. McGrew to gild the pieces, so that they might 
have the appearance of half eagles; that he executed the work 
to the satisfaction of his employer, who said they would be 
taken readily by the farmers for half eagles; that when the 
work was completed, he had credit given him by his employer 
in his account; that he did not know who obliterated the figure 
and the letter. 

Several persons were summoned to appear and give testimo- 
ny; some of Mr. McGrew’s workmen, touching the act of de- 
facing the silver coin, and some that were reported to have 
been seen with the counterfeit coin in possession. Some of the 
latter came to the mayor’s office, but did not come further than 
the door, and, when called, did not answer or come forth. 

We have a full account of the examination before the 
mayor of Cincinnati. It does not seem necessary to say 
more than that the intention to ‘‘counterfeit!!!”? was freely 
made known!—Even Mr. Lyt/e, the member of con- 
gress, (and at whose lodgings the meeting was held at 
which it was agreed to prosecute Mr. McGrew), in his 
examination, stated, that “the thought the gilding was 
merely intended for political effect, to bring the gold 
bill into disrepute, and thus affect the election.* Several 
witnesses had heard of this thing for a week previously, 
and that it was intended only as a joke, &e. Others had 
seen them publicly in the streets, and been told that they 
were gilded quarter dollars. The gilding was a matter 
of notoriety in MeGrew’s shop, and one of the workmen 
testified that he had heard it spoken of in fifty other 
places. Another testified that the holder of them called 
the pieces ‘‘goldibus gildibus!” Mr. Moses Dawson’s 
reading of the statute, however, satisfied himself and 
some others of the party, that the act of counterfeit- 
ing completed the offence, without a criminal intention!!! 
Now we humbly beg leave to express an opinion, that, 
in many of the uses making of the new gold coin, there 





*Gold pieces are used to effect the elections. Of this there 
is no manner of doubt. The other side then, sureiy, may, coun- 
teract such uses of gold—if they can, without violating the law. 
Aud Mr. Lytle also swore—‘He did not believe that Mr. 
McGrew had any design of profit or speculation, and had uni- 
formly told his friends so. 

“He did not doubt that the thing was got up originally for 
political effect; and HE meant to make use of it to promote hts 
own election.”’ 
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is a more sure ‘‘offence”’ than in the proceedings stated, 
We believe that the new coins have been feloniously coun- 
terteited—and, to shew the people how easily it may be 
done, and thus put them on their guard, must rather be 
considered as rendering a public service, than as com- 
mitting an offence against the laws. 

The mayor discharged Mr. MeGrew, saying there 
was not the slightest evidence of a criminal design, duc 
the clearest proof of the contrary. 

In a series of years, gold coins may come into com- 
mon use, and, we hope, will break down the circula- 
tion of small bank notes—but, at present, very few per- 
sons have sufficient knowledge of gold to give them con- 
fidence inreceiving it, from strangers. A few days ago, 
a friend, who, out of curiosity, had obtained a few half 
eagles, being without other money in his pocket, offer- 
ed them .in payment for some wood that he had pur- 
chased on the wharf——but they were refused. The master 
of the boat was not to be ‘‘caught, (as he said), dy the 
shiners,”’ aud insisted that the gentleman should pay him 
in bank notes, which he knew the value of. 

—= B® ®B Biter 
MEETING OF MASONS. 
From the Pittsburgh Advocate. 

Pursuant to public notice, a large and respectable meeting of 
the freemasons of the city of Pittsburgh and county of Alleghe- 
ny, ‘‘who deem the further continuance of the institution un- 
hecessary,’’? assembled at the house of Geo. Beale, in said city, 
on ‘Tuesday evening, the i6th inst. GrorGe CocnuRan, ot 
Richard, was called io the chair, aud George R. White was ap- 
puinted secretary. 

On motion of W. W. Fetterman, esq. a committee of five, 
consisting of the following gentlemen, Was appointed to draught 
resolutions expressive of the sense of the meeting, viz: W. W. 
Fetterman, Dr. Jos. P. Gazzam, BE. Pentland, John McKee and 
Robert Burke. 

The committee having retired for a short time, returned, and 
the chairman submitted the following as the report of the majo- 
rity of said committee: 

Whereas, the public mind has been for a long time agitated 
and disturbed in relation to the subject of masonry and anti- 
masonry, causing discussions, dissentions, disagreements, and 
even very unpleasant feelings, if not often worse, between ac- 
quaintances, neighbors, friends, partners in business, members 
of the same churches, societies and even families, which have 
necessarily produced no good, but, on the contrary, a great deal 
of evil; and it is desirable by every lover of peace and good or- 
der, by every well wisher to the peace and happiness of the 
community of which we are all members, that the floods of bit- 
terness and strife should be stayed, and every effort in our pow- 
er should be made to restore the peace and harmony that ex- 
isted previous to the agitation of this unpleasant and painful 
subject: and whereas, we do not believe that the good effects 
arising from fieemasonry, can adequately repay us for being 
coutinually embroiled in wrangling and hostility, at direet vari- 
anee with all the principles of good order—and being anxious, 
on our part, that the question should be set at rest, and peace 
ouce more restored to our community—therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the lodges and chapters of 
this masonic distriet, to surrender their charters and close their 
iodges and chapters; and we earnestly invite all masons, who 
have any regard for the character of the order, and the preser- 
vation of peace between man and his fellow man, to come for- 
ward and aid us in the cause of peace, by effeectuating this ob- 
ject, and imitating the praiseworthy example already set us in 
our own and some of the sister states. 

Resolved, That we deem it unnecessary to say any thing re- 
lative to the merits or demerits of freemasonry, or any thing 
having a tendency to promote discussion on the subject, either 
now or hereafter, as we have no other view than the restora- 
tion of peace and harmony to the country, and are influenced 
by no other object in our action upen the subject. 

Resolved, That the several lodges and chapters be requested 
to sell their property, and, after payment of their debts, apply 
the balance of the proceeds to such charitable purposes as their 
members may direct. 

tesolved, That these resolutions be signed by the chairman 
and secretary, and ail masons who may assent to the same, 
and that these proceedings be published in the several papers 
in the city. 

Resolved, That we approve of the sentiments contained in 
the subjoined memorial to the lodges and chapters of the city of 
Pittsburgh, and direct the same to be published. 

To the masonic fraternity of Pittsburgh and Allegheny county. 

FeL_Low cirizens: We take the liberty of addressing you 
upon the expediency of dissolving the masonic societies in this 
city and county. If there be any thing valuable in freemason- 
ry itis our privilege to partake of its benefits—if there be any 
sacrifice in putting an end to the institution, our loss will be 
the same as yours, and this consideration has inspired us with 
the hope that the reasons which have dictated this address will 
be justly appreciated. 

Ag good citizens you must desire the public tranquillity, and 
as men of sense and observation you cannot fail to perceive, 
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that the quiet of the country is continually disturbed by contro- 
versies, of which freemasonry is made the subject. We can 
discern no end to this state of things so long as the masonic or- 
der exists among us; and we feel it our duty to declare that its 
continuance ought not to be persevered in at the expense of the 
public tranquillity. If it be said that the proscription of free- 
masons has been undertaken for purposes separate from the 
public good, and with a view of subserving the ambition of in- 
dividuals—our answer still is, that the existence of the institu- 
tion is of secondary importance, and we are desirous to termi- 
nate an angry contest by conceding its longer existence to the 
feelings and wishes of our neighbors. 

In deciding, however, upon this course, we feel bound to de- 
clare that we have never considered freemasonry as connected 
in any way With party politics, and that if it be a political insti- 
tution, or perverted to political purposes, we are ignorant of it. 
We are alike ignorant of its alleged influence in our courts of 
justice. We would further declare that so far as we know the 
obligations of freemasonry, they are not considered by us as 
overruling or interfering with the duties of morality or religion, 
or with the duties which we as men, owe to the whole body of 
society. May we notin a spirit of conciliation, forego the be- 
nefits and gratifications which belong to freemasonry, tor the 
sake of allaying the fears and removing the suspicions of thou- 
sauds of houest and good men, respecting the institution? Is 
this a sacrifice too dear to be made on the altar of patriotism! 

It has sometimes been urged that the destruction of freema- 
sonry a8 an institution, is not the object or the wish of the anti- 
masonic party, and that the dissolution of the order will not be 
followed by any abatement in the invectives and reproaches 
with which freemasons are now assailed. We cannot believe 
this of the great body of the anti-masonic party—we believe 
they are strangers to the insidious and malignant spirit which 
these charges impute, and we would not fora moment act on 
the supposition that they are true. We verily believe that if 
the lodges and chapters of freemasons of this ciiy and county 
shall be dissolved, the bitter controversy now agitating the com- 
munity will cease. But should individuals be found to keep it 
alive, and to persevere in denouncing such of their fellow citi- 
zens as are masons, we have, in the good sense and justice of 
the people, a safe resource. They will readily detect the true 
grounds of the warfare against us, and disappoint the purposes 
for which it shall be carried on. We would, however, reiterate 
the opinion that no such warfare is to be apprehended. 

Having submitted this brief indication of our sentiments in 
rerard to the course which we feel to be due to ourselves and 
to our country, we would entreat the several communities of 
freemasons to take into consideration the subject of dissolving 
the masouiic institution in this city and county. We would ask 
them to do it as an act of deference to public opinion—as a con- 
cession to the great community in which we live. Respectfully 
your fellow citizens. 

[Signed by James Adams and thirty-four others. ] 

{Other names will be added as soon as procured by the com 
mittee. ] 

The question was then taken on the report of the majority of 
the committee, and it was adopted with but few dissenting 
voices, and signed by the following named gentlemen: 

James Adams, W. W. Fetterman, Robt. Burke, John McKee, 
Joshua Logan, D. 8. Scully, Wm. Holmes, 8. Smith, William 
Porter, Lewis Peterson, George Anshutiz, jr. James Correy, 5. 
Lothrop, James Riddle, Samuel Robinson, Samuel Fahnestock, 
George Darsie, J. C. Downer, Thomas Scott, M. B. Lowrie, 
George Cochran, of R’d. James Hanson, Walter Forward, Jas. 
Kerr, D. McDonald, Isaac Lightner, Charles H. Israel, James 
Brown, Jacob Forsyth, Thomas Hartford, O. G. Craig, B. T. C. 
Morgan, Jacob Painter, John Glime, William Blackstock, M. 
B. Miltenberger, Robert Christy, William A. Irvin, Alexander 
M. Anderson, George, R. White, Thomas K. Copeland, George 
Beale, Henry Warner, John Wightman, Geo. Armstrong, John 
¥. Wrenshall, Henry Higby, Anson Bidwell, C. Cowan, Sami. 
Walker, William James, H. Stevenson, George W. Jackson. 

Dr. Gazzam submitted the following preamble and resolu- 
lions as the report of the minority, viz: 

Whereas, several of the members of this meeting have signed 
a memorial addressed to the several lodges of this city and vici- 
nity, recommending (for reasons therein set forth) the surren- 
der of their charters and the discontinuance of their meetings, 
and 

Whereas, said lodges, after mature deliberation, have refused 
to surrender their charters and suspend their meetings, and 


Whereas, in the opinion of this meeting, the lodges are the | 


only competent tribunals to decide whether their charters should 
or should not be surrendered, and 

Whereas, any further action in the premises by this meeting, 
would be virtually an appeal from the decision of said lodges to 
— public at large—from a competent to an incompetent tribu- 
nal, and 

Whereas, such appeal would be unjust, ungenerous and high- 
ly inexpedient—therefore 

Resolved, That while this meeting disclaims for itself all de- 
sire for the continuance of masonry, it cannot and will not in- 
fringe the acknowledged rights of others to support and conti- 
nue the institution of freemasonry. 

Resolved, That a public renunciation on the part of demitted, 
to active masons, in favor of a surrender of charters or any other 
measure after a solemn decision of the lodges, would be inde- 


eorous and disrespectful—a violation of the rights of those who 
choose to continue actively to support masonry—would fail to 
produce the intended result, and would subject those so recom- 
mending to the imputation of unworthy motives. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, all measures 
adopted or contemplated by demitted masons, having or intend- 
ed to have an influence on the interests of the lodges, should be 
communicated to the lodges alone. 
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NEW YORK—HERKIMER CONVENTION. 
Extracts from the address of the convention held at Herki- 
mer, at which Messrs. Marcy and Tracy were renowiuated for 
the offices of governor and lieutenant governor of the siate of 
New York. 


If the pending contest involved merely a preference as to 
men, we could say to you, fellow citizens, with entire confi- 
dence, that none could be presented offering stronger claims to 
your support, in the purity of tleir private characters, the 
soundness of their political principles, their mental qualifica- 
tions, business habits, plain republican manners, and their 
strong attachment to our happy form of government in the pu- 
rity and simplicity inculeated by the immortal Jefferson. But 
when the principles involved in the present political divisions 
of the country are considered, mere preferences for men are 
merged in the more important questuon—who will best sustain 
these great and vital principles? 

To answer this inquiry shall be our object; and to do so sa- 
tisfactorily it will be necessary to see what are some of the 
most important of those principles, and to review briefly some 
of the political events of the last two years. 


What, let us ask, are the causes of the cecent excitement in 
the public mind?) What has embarrassed our commerce, inter- 
rupted our trade, shaken public confidence, and threatened a 
total prostration of business throughout the country? Were we 
involved in foreign wars? No. We were at peace with the 
whole world. Were our relations of intercourse with other 
nations disturbed?) Never was there a period during the exist- 
ence of the government when our foreign relations were on so 
favorable a footing. Had Providence withheld from us the 
usual bounties of the season? No. The internal condition of 
the country was one of universal prosperity. Whence, then, 
this unnatural alarm in the midst of peace and plenty? The 
answer is an easy one. We have a gigantic moneyed institu- 
tion, with a capital of thirty-five millions of dollars, and an an- 
nual business of one hundred millions, controlling the foreign 
and domestic exchanges and the currency of the country, and 
boasting of its power to shut up the state banks at pleasure. It 
is unnecessary to review in detail the operations of this institu- 
tion during the last two years for the purpose of securing a re- 
newal of its charter, which expires by its own limitation in the 
year 1836. The history of these operations is familiar to you 
all. In the disclosures which have been made to the public 
through legislative investigations and the reports of the govern- 
ment directors, you have seen profuse expenditures of money, 
shameless purchases and prostitutions of the press, and an ex- 
cessive exercise of the creditor power to accomplish its object. 
| You have seen the money of the people placed at the disposal 
of the president of the bank by the directors of that corrupt in- 
stitution, to be applied io the publication of political documents 
for the purpose of defeating the re-election of Andrew Jackson 
to the presidency of the United States. When you had passed 
judgment of condemnation, in conjunction with your republi- 
can coadjuiors throughout the union, upon these political enor- 
mities and upon the institution by which they were practised, 
the country bad a right to suppose, and did suppose, that the 
question of a renewal of its charter was put at rest forever. 

Not so easily, as experience has shown, is that controversy 
closed in which money struggles for power; in which a money- 
ed incorporation rises against its creators, and contends for the 
mastery; in which eupidity struggles against patriotism. 

The session of congress next following the presidential elee- 
tion of 1832, passed away without any open public movement 
on the part of the bank; but the watchfulness of the veteran at 
the head of the government discovered, in the course of the en- 
suing vacation, the wanton waste of the moneys of the bank 
and the people in the political expenditures already referred to, 
and that an extended authority had been given, by the board of 
directors, to a single officer of the bank, at is own discretion, 
to make similar expenditures to the whole extent of the capital 
and means ofthe institution. He also discovered that a system 
| of policy had been adopted, and was gradually going into ope- 
ration, caleulated to lead to partial curtailments of the out- 
standing and ordinary accommodations furnished by the bank, 
to the interruption of domestic exchanges in one section of the 
union, and the oppression of the local banks in another by the 
| same operation, and calculated to disturb the currency, embar- 
rass business, endanger the state banks, and produce general dis- 
tress and alarm and consequent pressure. At this period, the 
bank, in addition to its other immense means, was uniformly in 
possession of about ten millions of dollars of the public moneys 
as a deposite; and, as these inoneys were principally the product 
of receipts from imposts, and paid in the large commercial 
cities by the customers of the state banks, no portion of the 
means in the power of the institution could so easily be made 
instrumental in controlling or crushing these local banks as the 
public deposites. The merchants must draw the funds to pay 
their duties principally from these institutions in their respec- 
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tive cities; and as the bo norma made were te be deposited in 
the bank of the United States, or its branch at the place where 
the duties were collected, it would be in the power of that bank 
daily to draw in silver and gold from the local banks, at any 
given point, an amount nearly equal to the daily collections of 
revenue. 

The president found abundant manifestations of a disposition 
to control or ruin the state banks, by means of the power thus 
possessed by the bank of the United States, and a train of ope- 
rations in progress to accomplish either object, as might best 
subserve the policy of this great and irresponsible corporation. 
His whole life had taught him that danger was to be best avert- 
ed by being met, not waited for; and with that promptness and 
firmaess which have ever characterised his official acts, he im- 
mediately made preparations to change the public deposites 
from the bank of the United States to the state banks. While 
a system of curtailments was going on under the direction of 
the officers of the former bank, he saw clearly that these depo- 
sites could not be made useful to the mercantile community, if 
they were left in the vaults of that institution; but, if changed, 
they might serve the double purpose of sustaining the local in- 
stitutions against the attempted oppressions of the bank of the 
United States, and of enabling them to extend to the merchants 
and business men some reliet against its rapid contractions. In 
the month of September, 1833, the secretary of the treasury, in 
pursuance of this policy, exercised the power reserved to him 
in the sixteenth section of the bank charter, and directed the 
deposites of the public moneys, from and after the first day of 
October then next, to be made in certain state banks. 

This measure was announced to the public nearly two months 
before the last annual election in this state; and was immedi- 
ately seized upon by the purchased presses of the bank, as a to- 
pic which they might turn to the favorable account of the oppo- 
sition. The conduct of the president was canvassed with a 
freedom and severity surpassing former example. ‘The remo- 
val of Mr. Duane, and the subsequent change of the deposites, 
were represented as cumulative acts of oppression and tyranny; 
and we were gravely told that the liberties of the country were 
gone, and that a military despot had seized the reins of govern- 
ment. The prompt rejection, by the senate of the U. States, of 
the secretary of the treasury, who had dared to make the order, 
was foretold with a confidence by the bank press, which would 
seem to imply either a knowledge of the feelings and views ofa 
majority of that body, or a power existing somewhere to bring 
those feelings and views to that result. The president and se- 
cretary were threatened with early impeachment by the house 
of representatives, for a pretended violation of the vested rights 
of this moneyed institution. Alarms for the trade and commerce 
and currency of the country were ioudly and constantly sound- 
ed, and ruin and bankruptcy throughout the land were confi- 
dently predicted. 

Under these circumstances our general election came on, and 
the result was a more sweeping and triumphant victory to the 
friends of the administration than had ever before characterized 
any election. After the election, every part of the state relaps- 
ed into its usual quiet, and the citizens of all classes resumed 
their accustomed occupations. 

Such was the condition of the state of New York, when con- 
gress met in December last. No unusual excitement of any 
kind existed in the public mind; no unusual pressure on the 
money market was feit or known; no interruption of trade and 
commerce had been experienced; no shock to public confidence 
had been given. All was quiet in the body politic, and business 
of every description was lively and prosperous. 

Scarcely, however, had a single day of that session of con- 
gress passed, when it was gravely announced on the floor of the 
senate, from a high source, and wiih the utmost “‘pomp and 
circumstance,’ that “fall the powers of the government were 


in the hands of one man;’’ that “‘the purse and the sword of 


the nation were united, and that both had been violently 
seized by the president;’’ that ‘the had subverted the very pil- 
lars of the constitution, and that the sacred instrument then 
lay bleeding at his feet;’’ that **the laws had been violated and 
trampled upon by him, and that his will had become paramount 
to the constitution and laws of the land;’’ in short, that “‘the 
country was in the midst of a revolution, bloodless as yet, buta 
revolution.’? These and similar declarations were repeated and 


reiterated upon the floor of both houses for months, by all the 
branches of the opposition. 


Simultaneously with the commencement of “the panic” in 
the houves of congress, movements of a purely political and par- 
tisan character were made in the large commercial cities. Pub- 
lic meetings were held, and memorials to congress were circu- 
lated, bearing a striking and remarkable resemblance in thought 
and language to the congressional speeches which filled the 
public prints and flooded the country, and pourtraying not only 
with equal eloquence, but almost in the very same terms as the 
congressional orators, the usurpations of the president, the me- 
rits of the bank, and the distresses of the country. To give ef.- 
fect to this machinery, the memorials were usually borne to the 
seat of government by some twenty or thirty citizens composing 
a committee for that sole purpose. 

Proceedings of this character in and out of congress, daily 
and constantly repeated, began to arouse the public attention. 
The bank was playing its part of the game with less noise and 
more effect. The government directors had been for months 
shut out from a knowledge of its operations, by a transfer of its 
business from the board of directors to mere committees of that 





board, appointed by the president of the bank, and upon which 
no one of these directors was allowed a place; but now the 
time had arrived when their terms of office were about to ex- 
pire, and they were renominated by the president to the senate, 
There the nomination slept from the 17th December until the 
27th February following, when, although the same gentlemen 
had the year before been approved by the senate, they were re- 
jected. During this interval, the pressure in the Atlantic cities 
was brought to its maximum, and the curtailments by the bank 
at those points had been nearly or quite completed. The local 
banks had feltits power, and been compelled to put themselves 
upon the defeusive, by an almost entire suspension of discounts, 
by calling in their means, and preparing themselves for what- 
ever blow might come. Thus the predicted pressure was pro- 
duced; a scarcity of money necessarily followed this suspension 
of accommodations and these curtailments by the banks, and 
the mercantile and trading community were embarrassed, and 
their business temporarily interrupted. 

Thus far the prophecies of ruin to the country were expe- 
periencing a most rapid and successful fulfilment, and the pro- 
phets were promising themselves honor even in their own 
country. The season was favorable. ‘The frosts of winter had 
locked up the channels of internal commerce, and that portion 
of the business of the country was at a stand. The pressure 
upon the local banks of the cities must necessarily extend it- 
self to the country institutions, and in proportion as they could 
be made to feel the necessity of contraction, the business men 
of the country towns would experience the truth of the predic- 
tion. The note of alarm was raised louder and higher in con- 
gress; the bank gave the screw another turn; the federal anc 
bank merchants in the cities became “‘whigs,”’ and practically 
closed their shops upon such great occasions as a distress meet- 
ing Or a charter election, because this would give to the solemn 
farce a great appearance of a “‘revolutionary’’ movement; the 


excitement increased, and songs of triumph began to be sung in 
high places. 


“That there has been a scarcity of money in the country, 
that there has been a pecuniary pressure, more or less severely 
felt in all parts of the union, cannot be denied. What has 
caused it? Do you believe it has been a necessary consequence 
of the change of the deposites? Do you bebieve that the trans- 
fer of any sum of money from one side to the other side of 
Wall street, in the city of New York, would lessen the amount 
of money in New York, or produce a scarcity of money in that 
city? Do you believe that the change of any deposite, no mat- 
ter what the amount, from the United States bank in Philadel- 
phia, to the Girard bank in that city, would diminish the amount 
of deposites in the banks of Philadelphia, or produce a pecu- 
niary pressure there? In short, do you believe that the mere 
change of the public moneys from one bank to another, in the 
same town or village, each bank having the same power to use 
the money for banking purposes, and being under the same 
liability to pay when called upon, could, by any necessary con- 
sequence, materially affect the aggregate amount of banking 
facilities at the given place, or be an assignable cause for a 
scarcity of money at such place? Your answers to all these 
questions must be in the negative; and if so, you conclusively 
answer that the change of the deposites cannot have produced 
the pressure which was experienced during the past winter and 
spring. Permit us further to ask,do you believe, if there had 
been no such institution in existence as the bank of the United 
States, that the pressure referred to would have been felt? Do 
you believe, if the charter of that bank had not been about to 
expire, and ifit had not been a paramount object with its friends 
to obtain an extension of its banking powers and privileges be- 
yond the time allowed by its present charter, that the distress, 
of which so much has been said within the last year, would 
ever have been heard of at all? Doyou believe, if the bank had 
held the decision of the people of the United States, at the pre- 
sidential election of 1832, conclusive against a renewal of its 
charter, as it should have done, and had proceeded quietly to 
wind up its business within the time allowed by its present 
charter, that the panic and pressure, which have so deeply 
agitated the whole community within the year past, would 
ever have had an existence? And finally, do you believe, if 
the question ofa recharter of the bank of the United States had 
not been forced into a connection with the political strifes of 
country, and seized upon by certain desperate politicians, with 
whom the end sanctifies the means, and who, if their schemes 
of personal ambition can be gratified, care not at what expense 
to our political institutions, or to the liberties of the people, that 
you would ever have witnessed the excitement and alarm 
which have so lately swept over this whole union, threatening 
for a time the general and universal destruction of public and 
private credit and confidence? These questions, too, fellow 
citizens, we think you must answer in the negative; and thus 
answering them, you point out, as clearly as language can do 
it, the causes of the pecuniary pressure which has been ex- 
perienced, the causes of the panic which has been felt, and the 
causes of the excitement which so strongly agitated the public 
mind. If there could have been any doubt on this subject, that 
doubt must be completely dispelled by the recent avowal of the 
bank of its ability to increase its accommodations to from five 
to ten millions of dollars, thereby admitting that its previous 
curtailments were not necessary to the safety of the institution, 
and could have had no other object than to produce the evils 
which the country has suffered. 


‘‘The bank is yet in existence and in the political field,” &c. 
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